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BY M. E. HARMON, 





sion she had been sitting, read- 
ing, by the French window of 
the drawing-room, which com- 
manded a view of the front 
porch of her pretty cottage, and, 
hearing a knock, had uncon- 
sciously looked out. Hence her 
exclamation. 

No sooner had she spoken, 
than, leaving book and shawl 
behind her in dismay, she re- 
treated out of sight. 

“How do you know,” said 
her daughter Helen, advancing 
to the window, “that it is a 
book-agent ?”’ 

Now Helen was altogether the 
prettiest girl in Elmdale. Yet 
she had a spirit of her own, and 
was not afraid even of book- 
agents, though she considered 
them, as she phrased it, the 
modern spirits of evil, “ going 
about seeking whom they might 
devour.’ On this morning she 
looked, if possible, prettier than 
ever, in her tight-fitting bodice, 
slightly open in front, with 
sleeves coming to the elbows, 
where they were finished with 





T was with absolute dismay that Mrs. Cone } soft lace ruffles, and with a skirt of the same 
cried out: ; dark material, draped close to the person, so as 

«It is a book-agent !"” ; to show all its graceful veamisioaal : 

Now a book-agent was the terror of her exist-; ‘‘ How do you know?” she said, and stood at 
ence. She was mild and courteous, as well by } one side of the window, so as to get a peep. 
nature as by training, and their self-assertion, ; What she saw was 8 tall well-built young a 
their importunity, were too much for her. She clad in a traveling-suit of gray. ‘‘He doesn’t 
became their victim always, though always ; look,’’ she added, ‘‘so very brazen, after all, [ 
against her will. She had never been known to ; think.’’ PANE: ; 
escape the clutches of one, and had bought every- « They’re all alike, said the aggrieved parent. 
thing, from ‘‘The Lady’s Idiotic Journal” to yas Didn’t [ see him, across the lawn, coming ect 
“‘The Horse and His Diseases.’’ On this occa- } of Mr, Moore}s door) only |a° few aired ago? 
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Mr. Moore was the rector, and their next-door 


neighbor. ‘Besides, they always go to the 
clergymen, you know. You can see for your- 
self: he’s got a parcel under his arm.” 

Helen took another peep. Sure enough, there 
was the inevitable package of books, or maps, 
or something, under the intruder’s arm. 

“Never you mind, mother,"’ said she. ‘ You 
just stay here, gand I'll dispose of him in five 
minutes.” ‘ 

Heten, settligg her crimps with a defiant nod, 
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and not waiting for 
the housemaid to go 
to the door, opened it 
herself, and stood 
bravely in the aper- 
ture, closing it effectu- 
ally to the book-agent. 

The tall figure out- 
side removed its hat, 
displaying a rather 
pleasing countenance, 
shaded by dark-brown 
hair. 

“Well, I must say 
he looks well enough,” 
thought Helen to her- 
self. 

Just then the stran- 
ger inquired, courte- 
ously : 

«« Mrs. Cone’s, I be- 
lieve ?”” 

Helen said to her- 
self, at this: “Of 
. course he got the name 
. at Mr. Moore’s: that’s 
one of their tricks.”’ 
But aloud she ans- 
wered, shortly : 

“Yes, sir!” 





«Js she visible?” 

The stranger asked this with the glimmer of a 
smile in his handsome eyes. 

«No, sir!’ said Helen, as shortly as before. 

The smile certainly deepened, and crept around 
the gentleman’s lips, as he continued : 

“Well, really, my business is properly with 
Miss Cone—”’ 

‘Gracious!’ thought Helen. ‘‘He’s got us 
all. Dear simple old Mr. Moore! Why will he 
do so?” 

All this while the stranger was saying: “I 
have a valuable work of art here—” 

«Never use them,” interrupted Helen, more 
shortly than ever, and standing more defiantly 
than before, if that was possible, in the centre of 
the doorway, ‘(and don’t want to look at any!” 

‘ ‘This last she added, looking straight before her, 
‘ with no expression at all on her face. 

The young man seemed to waver. 

‘ «Fle must be new in the business,’’ thought 
Helen; “he’s not quite as impudent as others.” 
‘ «Ah! gaid the book-agent, after a pause, “I 
‘ think you don’t quite understand ; but—’’ stam- 
‘ mering and bi.ching, ‘I'm from Farmington— 
‘ heard your name there from Miss Waller—said I 
‘would stop—" 
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“1 declare,’ thought Helen again, ‘they're: The pleasant summer day sped on as usual, 
just too brassy for anything. He's victimized : and, as the shadows began to lengthen over the 
poor Belle, and now wants to play her off to) street, Helen put her head in at her mother’s 





wee 





me!" , chamber-door, for Mrs. Cone always took a nap 

Her indignation had now reached its limit, ‘ at this hour, saying: ‘(I think I'll just run down 
and she said, aloud: ‘Please to understand, | to the post-office, mother. I haven't heard from 
sir, that we never take anything from agents. Belle for three weeks, and that’s strange, for 
So, good-day !’’ her. If she wasn’t so busy with her new crazes, 


With these words she absolutely shut the door } her painting and etching, and all that sort of 
in his face, locked it ostentatiously, and ran } thing, I should be wild with fear she might be 
triumphantly up to her mother. ; ill. But I’m sure I'll get a letter to-night.” 

«There, mammy dear,’’ she cried, as she; She sauntered off, down the pleasant village- 
entered, ‘‘you see, all it wants is a little | | street, accordingly : looking prettier than ever in 
decision. How long have I been ?’’ glancing at } a charming spring costume; past the old clergy- 
the pretty clock on the wall. ‘Not five minutes. } man’s gate, where she met the reverend gentle- 
Now, you just leave all that sort of thing to me } man just going in. 
after this.” ; “Ah! good-evening, Miss Helen,’’ he said, 

Mrs. Cone was still peeping through the shut-; pleasantly. ‘‘You received a call to-day, I 
ters. « Yes, I know, dear,” she said, plaintively. | believe. 1 directed a very pleasant young man 
‘T heard it all. But don’t you think you were to your house this afternoon.” 


rather hard on the poor young man? Absolutely Helen said to herself: ‘I know you did, you 
shutting the door in his face. Rude for a lady, ’ 

even to a book-agent. But, Helen, do see: how } 

strangely he acts. Do you think he’s going to 

have a fit or something?” 

Helen sprang to the window. There, leaning ! 
up against one of the columns of the porch, was , 
the book-agent, seemingly unable to stand without ° 
support, his countenance as red as a human | 
countenance could well be, his features con- ' 
vulsed with some overpowering emotion. What | 
could it be? Was it a fit? No, the man seemed 
actually, the impudent fellow, about to explode | 
with suppressed laughter, { 

Mrs. Cone’s look, first of horror at the idea of | 
a fit, then of indignation at the laughter, was 
returned with interest by her daughter. 

«« Never did I see such insolence,”’ cried Helen, : 
angrily. ‘‘ What does he mean?” 

By this time, her mother had recovered from 
her indignation, and, always charitable, said, 
mildly: ‘‘ Perhaps he is crazy, my dear. Surely 
there was nothing to laugh at.” 

But the book-agent saved further discussion } 
by suddenly straightening himself, wiping his; | 
heated brow, and i off briskly down the | 
street. 

‘‘ Dear me,”’ said Mrs. Cone, “ what will 7 
do next, I wonder? I’ve seen all sorts of book- 
agents before, but never a crazy one. I suppose 
they employ him to frighten people into taking / 
their stupid books.’’ i 

Helen said nothing, nor would she acknowledge, } 
even to herself, a little uncomfortable sensation, 1 
as she recalled the glimmer she had seen in the | 
stranger's eyes, which seemed to infer some | 


capital joke behind his rebuff. 
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dear blundering old soul.’’ But aloud, she { Mauvers a book-agent? Why, it can’t be, my 


replied : 
“Oh, yes, sir; I saw him.” 
«Yes,’’ resumed the pastor, ‘a fine young ‘ 
fellow. I never saw him before. But I know } 
his father. He didn’t stay long, however, as he « 
wished to make his train, and was anxious to call ° 
on you first.” ‘ 
“Hum,” thought Helen, ‘hope he enjoyed it.”” | 
But, aloud; ‘I’m glad he’s a fine young man, , 
Mr. Moore. But it always has seemed to me | 
that a man of spirit would dig, rather than 
become a book-agent.”’ 
“A book-agent ?’”’ echoed Mr. Moore. ‘Charley ° 
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He’s in business for himself, in Farming- 
What does it mean? He never said a word 
to me about a book.” 

‘‘ Heaven and earth,’ mentally groaned Helen, 
‘‘what have I done? He certainly had a parcel. 
What did he come bothering around for, I should 
like to know, if he wasn’t a book-agent? A 
perfect stranger, too.” 

In a maze of mystification, she scarcely heeded 
the old pastor's ‘‘ good-evening,” as he turned in 
at his door. Her perturbed meditations brought 


: no solution to the vexed question, and she finally 


resolved to think no more of it, especially as she 
found a long closely-written 
letter from her dear Belle, 
in which Helen strove to 
forget her perplexity. With 
the freedom allowable in a 
small place, she opened the 
letter, and walked slowly 
on, reading as she went. 
Miss Belle gave a very faith- 
ful account of her varied say- 
ings and doings for an in- 
definite time, and after sev- 
eral pages devoted to ether 
matters, she wound up with: 

«Now, I know, dear, you 
think it great nonsense, for 
you are so practical, and 
would never begin anything 
for which you saw no defi- 
nite object; but you do Ken 
sington and Oriental work 
just lovely, and why should 
not I try something else, as 
I never was able to use a 
needle? I 
have made 
some lovely 
things, and 
I’m going to 
send you a 
present: one 
of my etch- 
ings on tile. 
I shan’t tell 
you any more 
about it, so 
that you may 
be vroperly 
overcome. It 
is quite large, 
and I’ve been 
in the great- 


est way about 
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“Wal, why didn’t you make her a silver one, 
or atin?” And I'll say, kinder short: 

‘Or a paper one,” screamed Philemy, who had “Why, I s'pose so.’’ 
riz up out of her almost faintin’ condition. “That $ ‘ Wal,” gays he, “ wouldn't it have been profit- 
would have been much more appropriate,” says ! able if they had brought diamonds? Wouldn't it 
she. ¢ have been both surprisin’ and profitable?” 

‘Wal, I thought a diamond one would be more} And I say I s’pose so; but that he knew they 
profitable to her. For I asked ’em all to bring { wouldn’t, and that it was hard on Philemy. 
diamonds. if they brought anything. And then And he says, says he: 

I thought it would be more appropriate to her} ‘I told “em expressly to bring diamonds, if 
ae }they had more’n they wanted. I charged old 

“Why,” she screamed out, “they have to be ; Bobbet and Sam Pitkins especially on the subject. 
married seventy dive yore before they can have ; ; I told’em that [ didn’t want ‘cin to scrimp them- 

















“ Ain’t she old enough ?” 











a diamond wedding.” ; selves; but, says I, ‘if you have got more 
“ Yes,’ says he, dreamily, “I thought that» diumonds than you want, Sam, bring a few over 
would be about the right figures.” $ to Philemy.’”’ 


She was too mad to find fault, or complain, or} “ Yes,’’ says I, coldly, ‘‘ he was dretful likely to 
anything. She jest marched off upstairs, and ‘ have more diamonds than he wanted, workin’ out 
didn't eome down again that night. And the; by day's work to support his family. You know 
young folks had u good time, and the old ones too, / ‘there wasn’t a soul you invited that owned a 

Tirzah Ann and Maggie had brought some: : diamond.” 
refreshments with ‘em, and so had some of the ? “How did I know what they owned ?”’ he says, 
other wimmien ; and, with what I had, there was’ says he. “I never have prowled around their 
enough, and more than enough. * huro-drawers and things, tryin’ to find out what 

Wal, the very next mornin’, Philemy marched; they had. They might have had quarts of ’em, 
down like a grenadier, and ordered Josiah. to and I not know it.” 
take her to the train. And she eat breakfast { Says L: “You did it to make fun of Philemy, 
with her things on, and hain’t been back since. {and get rid of ber, and it only makes it worse, 

And I was glad to see her go; but was sorry } and makes me think leas of you, to have you try 
she went on in such a way, and I tell Josiah he to smooth it over.’’ Says I: ‘I'd be honorable 
was to blame. about it, if I was in your place, and own up.” 

But he acts as innocent as you alee: And he | “Own up? What have I got to own up? I 
goes all over the arguments again every time I ‘ shall always say, if my orders was carried out, 
take him to do about it. He says: ie would have been, a profitable affair for 

; 





“She was old ee to havea weddin’ of some ; Philemy, and it would, peatitahle and surprisin’.”” 
kind.”’ And that is all Ican get him to say about it. 

And of course I can’t dispute that when he; And he looks chirk. But I feel dubersome about 
faces me right down, and says: ; is ‘it. Dretful dubersome. 
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Try. canvas glows with those rare eunset dyes : ‘Whore highest aim is in God’s wnys to tread, 


That mark the close of summer’s fairest days, To bend the knee and meckly learn of Him— 
And all that taste or beauty can devise : 
Is imaged there to cluim our warmest praise. ' Has greater hold upon eternal things 
Than he whose mind, with wisdom's stores replete, 
The glowing page uprears its shaft of fame . From all his ficids of rareat culturo brings 
O'er guifs and seas, for never-ending hours; But empty husks to lay at Jesus’ feet. 
And myriad tungues repeat the authoer’s name, 7 : : 
And praise a work that shows the echular's powors. Who make best use of talent God has given, 
The light of an immortal shore shull know; 
But cultnred tastes and al} refinement’s arts ‘ Bat cukured souls will scarcely enter Heaven, 
The brilliant mind in ev'ry form displays, an That miased the “ pearla of greatest price” below. 
Are yalucless as dross to those whose hearts , 
Know not the Lord, and walk not in his ways, Then lost those charms that fail to clothe the mind 


With noble Christian virtues deep and broad, 
And all the graces of the heart combined . 
Are nothing worth without the grace of God. 


coven 


The humblest slave thut carns his daily bread 
With sweating adv’ and often aching limb, 
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BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





Tuenz was 6 dreamy look in Jessie’s bright 
face, as she stood thinking. Tom Marshall and 
Will Enderly were both rivals for her favor. 
Both were brave handsome generous young 
fellows: Tom had the most money; Will had 
only his own energy and ambition. Jessie did 
not know which one she liked best. 

“J wish I did,” she said, musingly. “T wish 
there was some way of proving them. The man 
I marry must be a hero, in the best sense of the 
‘word. He must be kind, tender, and true: above 
all, he must be brave. More than anything else 
I despise a coward.” 

To clear her brain, she decided on a walk. She 
wended her way to the pretty park by the river- 
side, where the people of Springdale used to 
ramble of summer evenings, and seated herself on 
one of the rustic -benches. She had not been 
there ten minutes, when the very persons of 
whom she had been thinking appeared, each 
probably hoping to meet her. Tom came first. As 
he drew near, a little boy, who was rolling a 
hoop down the smooth path, ran against Tom in 
his haste, and tumbled flat to the ground. 

Tom passed on, merely saying, with a careless 
laugh: ‘“ Keep out of the way, you chit!’ 

Will Enderly was close behind. Seeing the 
accident, he stopped, picked up the little fellow, 
brushed the dust from his coat, and restored his 
hat, saying kindly : 

‘Hello! little man, did we upset you? Never 
mind; better lick next time. We didn’t mean to, 
you know.” "| 

“You didn’t,” grumbled the boy, half ready 
to cry, ‘‘ but the other fellow didn’t care. And 
I'll upset him, if I get a chance.” And off he 
ran, after his hoop. Tom, meantime, had gained 
the coveted seat by Jessie, so that Will could only 
raise his hat, in passing, and walk on. 

But Jessie had not lost any of this little inci- 
dent, and in her heart she had said: 

“One victory for Will Enderly. He has the 
kindest heart, at least. I wish he shared my 
seat, instead of Tom. If he but proves as brave 
as he is kind, why, then—” . 

Even in her heart she did not finish that sen- 
tence. But there was a lovely light in her eye 
as it beamed upon Will, in return for his saluta- 
tion, which made his heart beat rapidly with 


hope. 
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A few days Inter, Jessie had a chance to test 
the courage of both her lovers. About tive miles 
from Springdale there was a wild beautiful spot, 
known as Fern Glen, where picnic-parties often 
resorted; and here Jessie and her two suitors, 
with a merry party, had gathered. 

They had enjoyed an abundant dinner, spread 
upon the fresh green grass, and were rambling 
about in groups, upon the rocky cliffs around the 
glen, gathering wild-flowers and rare specimens 
of beautiful ferns, from which the glen derived 
its name, when Jessie’s chance came. 

She was gathering a splendid fern, which grew 
very near the edge of a high rough cliff, when, 
chancing to look over the gorge, she apicd a 
magnificent scarlet flower growing below. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’ she cried. “I never 
saw one like it. I must and will have that. 
flower.’ 

The rest of the group gathered near to look 
over. ‘I don’t think you'll get it, Jess,” said 
Molly Freeman, coolly. ‘No one would be 
likely to go down there for the sake of a 
mere flower.” 

‘‘ But they will for my sake,”’ cried Jessie. A 
wilful spirit seemed to take possession of her, as 
she thought: ‘Now is the chance to test them.” 
And then aloud she added: “There, gentlemen, 
is a challenge for you. Who is brave enough to 
go down the gorge and bring me that flower ?"’ 

Two or three young men looked over the 
cliff, and shook their heads. The risk was too 
great: they would not dure it. But Jessie was 
determined. Turning to Will Enderly, she said: 

“Come, Mr. Enderly, you will do my bidding, 
I know! Get me the scarlet flower, please,”’ 

Will looked grave, as he answered : 

“No, Miss Jessie, I cannot risk my life for 
such a trifle. Surely, you do not wish it?” 

“But I do wish it,’’ cried Jessie, decidedly. 
‘Nay, I command it.”’ 

«T cannot obey,’' was the firm answer. 

“What? Are you afraid to go down ?”’ asked 
Jessie, tauntingly, her pretty checks all aflame. 

Will turned still paler, but he said quietly : 

“Yes, for so small a cause, I am.” 

‘©What? You s coward?’ And Jessie's voice 
rang out loud and clear. ‘Go this moment, or I 
will never speak to you again, Will Enderly !" 
“Then, farewell. I will not go,’ was the 
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answer. And deadly white, with folded arms, 
Will walked away. 

Tom Marshall stepped forward, and began to: 
throw off his coat. ‘+ Miss Jessie, I'll go down ’ 
and get the flower,’’ he said. 

“Oh, Jessie, don’t let him !"’ cried two or three 
of the girls. “It is too dangerous. Don’t let | 
him! It would be cruel!” 

Jessie drew herself up proudly. 

«Don’t be alarmed; | am not an ogress,” she ; 
said. ‘Ido not want the flower. I would not ’ 
have it now, if it grew at my feet. I wanted to! 
find ont who was the brave man, and who the’ 
coward. Aad I have found out. ‘ 
put on your coat. It is enough that you were ‘ 
willing to dare the danger for my sake.’ i 

Will was not too far off to hear every word ' 
Jessie had spoken. She had raixed her voice on : 
purpose that he might hear, and she knew her : 
taunts had stung deeply, as she meant they ; 
should. She walked away on Tom’s arm, and he 5 
was proud of his victory now. Indeed. he hnd { 
guessed her intention all the time. He never | 
really meant to descend that dangerous cliff. But 
he knew Jessie Lincoln, and felt sure if he - 
offered to go she would forbid it, as she did, and 
he would have the honors of a bloodless battle. { 

The little incident was soon forgotten, except ’ 
by the three concerned. Will wandered moodily ° 
around alone, and, whenever Jessie and Tom ! 
passed him, she would not glance at bim, much 2 


3 
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Mr. Marshall, « 
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“Tom! Tom Marshall! Tom will go!”’ cricd 
several voices. ‘ Where is Tom?” 

But Tom, after one look, drew back, pale and 
* trembling. 


“IT couldn’t,” he said. ‘No man could, and 


; live to return.” 


“You told Jessie you'd go,” eried John’s 
cousin, Mollie Freeman, through her sobs. 

“«T knew she didn’t mean it,” snid Tom, flush- 
ing fiery red. “I can’t go. I dare not.” 

“Stand back there,” cried a firm voice, as Will 
Enderly stepped to the edge of the cliff. “I'm 


‘ going down.” 


“Not you!’ exclaimed Jessie, who stood close * 
beside him. ‘“* You know you cannot!’ 

“Stand back, I say!” was Will's answer. so 
sternly given that Jessie shrank back, utterly 
abashed, Without even giving her a glance. Will 
threw off his coat and his shoes. The others, 
recognizing the master-spirit, watched his motions 
in silence. 

‘Bring the rope from the swing here, quick!" 
he ordered. And, while strong youths flew to 
do his bidding, be threw himself flat upon the 
ground, reached his head over the gorge, snd 


‘shouted, cheerily: 


“ Hold ou there, John! 
minute.” 
“Hurry! Tean't hold much longer,” came up 


Tll be with you in a 


* the faint answer. 


“Aye, aye! I'm coming,” shouted Will. He 


less speak to him. < sprang to his fect as the rope was brought up, 

The hour for going home had nearly arrived. : and, knotting one-half the long cord firmly about 
Some of the party were already descending the his waist, had the centre passed round a stout 
cliffs hy the long path to the glen, others were ‘ * young tree near the brink of the cliff. and taking 
yet upon the plateau at the top, when a wild ; the loose end in his hand, lowered himself over 
shrick was beard by those below, followed by. ‘the edge. QObeying his rapid orders, four strong 
cries of “Help! help! help!’ ‘fellows let him down the face of. the precipice, 


They rushed back, and found those upon the 
platean running frantically around, or leaning» 
toward the dangerous edge, as if watching eome- 
thing below. 

“What is it? What's the matter?” was hey 
eager question, And the thrilling answer came : 

« John Freeman has fallen over. He is caught on 

a limb half-way down. What shall we do? Who ? 
can eave him? He can’t. hold on long, and he'll ’ 
be killed.” 

Cautiously holding each other back, they all} 
peeped over the fearful cliff. There, indeed, ; 
hung poor John, caught upon a jagged limb, to 
which he clung, midway down the dreadful ‘ 
gorge. And his cries of “Help! help! were 
coming up fainter and fainter, as his strength 
diminiahed. 

But he could not be left there to die. Someone 
surely would go down. Who should it be? 


until be could reach poor John. Then he 
shouted “Hold! to those above. 

There was a moment of deathly stillness. Those 
who dared, looked over the edge of the cliff, 
watching the scene below, where Will was 
‘rapidly knotting the rope about the helpless form 
_ of poor John. Those who dared not, stood tack 
> with pale lips and elasped hands, waiting breath- 
lessly for the shout from the gorge. 

“ Ready! pull!’ came at last. 


They pulled, at the word. Slowly, cautiously, 


‘lest the sharp rocks should cut the frail rope, and 


the figure they were lifting be daxhed to pieces 
far, far down the abyss, they pulled, until at 


“Jast willing hands reached out to lift the fainting 
“John, and he was laid safely upon the ground, 
“with only a dislocated shoulder. 


But his brave rescuer yet dangled in the chasm 


, below, and, while some brought water to restore 
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Juhn to consciousness, the rest gave themselves ‘« Kiss me, Jessie !’’ 

up, with bated breath, to the task of drawing; And Jessie stooped before them all, and laid 
Will up. He was much heavier than John, and ; her soft lips to his. 

if the rope should break, what then? Carefully, But she did not care now. She had found her 
gently, yet firmly, they drew in the cord, hand { hero, and all the love and gratitude she could 
over hand, until he could grasp the edge of the } shower upon him would hardly make amends for 
rock. Then, with garments torn, bruised and ; the taunts she bad hurled at him earlier in the 
bleeding from the sharp faces of the stones, he } day. 


was dragged in, and laid senseless and exhausted 


beside John. 


At this moment, a little figure in blue came { 
Kneeling by his side, { 


flying up. It was Jessie. 


she caught his bruised hands, and, bathing them $ 
with her flowing tears, sobbed out piteously : 
“eOh, Will, Will, speak to me. Forgive me! «flower which had been the cause of the quarrel 
Oh, forgive poor foolish Jessie, my dear brave ; that John Freeman fell, and she thought it incum- 
bent upon her to show both John and Will every 
There seemed to be a spell in the tearful words, | attention until they were fully recovered, to 


Will.” 


more potent than the cool water with which the : which they certainly had no objections. 
others had dashed his brow. For presefilly Will { 
opened his eyes, looked up into the sweet | 
anguished face bending over him, and said: 


Tom slunk away. 
him now, he knew. Jessie would never be his, 
and Fern Glen must ever remain a bitter memory 
in his mind. 

Jessie blamed herself for the nearly fatal 
occurrence. 





There was no chance for 


It was in leaning over to look at the 


By the 


, time he was quite well, Will had won trom Jessie 
a promise to take him for life. She had found 
$ Her Hero. 
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Ort, at the honr of twilight, 
When atilled are hopes and fears, 
The spell of memory bears me 
To the home of other years. 
And I claim a joyous welcome 
From each tree, and shrub, and flower, 
As I linger long and lovingly 
In ev'ry hall and bower. 
‘Tis said tho place is sadly changed, 
That lone and drear it seoms ; 
But it is not thus I see it 
When I visit it in dreams, 
For clothed in softest verdure 
Is ev'ry vale and hill, 
And in the golden sunlight 
Dances each rippling rill, 
T sce it in its beauty 
Of light, and warmth, and flowers; 
And if perchance there comes a cloud, 
It brings but April showers, 
In the well-remembered rooms 
Are forms and faces dear, 
And children's happy voices fall 
Like music on my ear, 
There’s no deserted fireside, 
No vacant chair or bed; 
Awd on ita snowy pillow 
Neatles cach golden head, 
Then, in the dear old garden, 
That fondly-cherished spot, 
Where I think not e’en one tuft of grass 
Has ever been forgot, 
T panse where'er a floweret 
Raises its lovely head, 
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And bend with tenderest memories 
O'er ov'ry violet-bed. 

The stately trecs seem spreading 
Their arme aloft to bless, 

And the tendrils of each graceful vine 
To wave a soft caressa. 

The earth wears here her richest tints, 
The skies their brightest blue, 

And I drink in draughts of beauty 
From the mountain's azure hue. 
While peaceful thoughts steal o'er me 
With the river’s nviseless flow, 

And the birds sing on as sweetly 
As they sang long years ago. 

The music of loved voices 
Js borne on every breeze, 

Comes floating o'er the hill-tops, 
And murmring through the trees: 

The merry laugh of childhvod, 
The joyous song of youth, 

And from the lips of hallowed age 
The words of love and truth. 

They cause no thoughts of sadnesa, 
There twilight dreams of mine, 

For it fills my heart with gladness 
To think the Jove divine, 

That gives us homes on earth so fair 
And makes us love them well, 

Is preparing beauteous mansions now, 
Where we evermore shall dwell. 

Where every severed bousehuld 
Shall re-united be, 

A holy, happy, loving hand 
Throughout Eternity {_ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 257. 


CHAPTER XXNXIII. 3 “It must be near about sunrise,’’ she thought, 

Amy Hate slept but little that night; the : sitting up and listening; “but I haven’t heard 
excitement of her presentation at the White ‘a rooster crow or a hen cackle. It is as dark as 
House, and the surprise of ber grandmother's { midnight, too; but it seems as if I must get. up.” 
arrival, had fuirly startled her out of all desire} At the first she did not comprehend that 
for rest. She was even impatient with the tired } neither her journey nor the strangeness of the 
slumber into which the old woman had fallen, 3 place had power enough to conquer a habit of 
and would have aroused her more than once, if? rising at one hour, that had been seventy years 
kisses on that wrinkled face could have done it. 0 in forming. Then a slow consgiousness of ber en- 
She felt supreme trust. ‘Now that grandma ! vironments came upon her; and, leaving her bed, 
has come, I shall not be so entirely out in the } she stole cautiously across the carpet, fecling as if 
cold,” she thought. “That woman will not dare { her naked feet were treading on wood-moss, and, 
to sting me go with her soft amiles and silky { sweeping aside the rich masses of drapery from 
taunts when the dear old grandmother is by. ; one of the windows, saw that bars of light were 
Just one look of her eyes would put an end to’ gleaming through the shutters. Pushing these 
that, without the need of a word. It secms to } ‘ aside, she allowed the full glory of a fine morning 


me as if I could face anything now.” i to flood the splendor of a room that seemed tu her 
Then her mood changed, and she said, with / like that of a palace. 
tears in her eyes: But good Mrs. Hale was so little accustomed to 


“Oh, she cannot help me now—no one can; she: splendor of any kind that she only felt the glory 
never broke a promise in her life, or gave one in i of it in a doubtful way, and was troubled by the 
a mad fit of passion as I did. How can I tell her? contrast her humble garments, all dusty and travel- 
when I know what she will say? I wish I had“ sviled, presented, lying in a gray heap on the 
never come into this new world—never heard of! silken couch, Cautiously, and as if about to com- 
it. Still, how beautiful it was last night; and ; mit some unpardonable offense, she pushed a door 
he saw it all—saw me walking among all those ; that stood ajar partly open, and found herself in 
great people, leaning on the President’s arm, asa dressing-room, fitted up with all the costly ap- 
if I belonged in the White House. That must; pointmenta that are deemed necessary to a lady's 
have surprised him a little. But how came he? toilet at the present day, if she is wealtly. 
there, looking #0 quict and so much at home?;  Fuirly holding her breath, she next yxssed from 
He scarcely touched my band—I wonder if it * this room to a smaller one beyond, where a bath 
trembled as my heart did. The words I spoke’ of porcelain, spotless as snow-crust, and set in 
to that other one, in my passion, were stinging } enameled wood, white as itself, puzzled her 
me like wasps. What could he have said to the ; , exceedingly. What could be the possible use 
dear old grandmother? If she would only wake } ; of all those silver faucets, and that coil of tubes, 
up and tell me, without asking, there might be ; ending in what seemed to hera tiny silver cul- 
some comfort in it. Now that I am all to blame, ; lender, fit for the plaything of a child? At 
it seems as if he had done nothing wrong.” ; last she emptied the glass pitcher which, with 

Indeed, there was but imperfect rest for any-; a corresponding goblet, stood near her bed, and, 
one in Seth Hale’s dwelling that night. Early ; having obtained this partial bath, proceeded to 
in the morning, the old lady awoke and won- i open the hair-trunk, which a sneering footman 
dered a little at the darkness around her, for the; had thrust, with the great band-box, into a cor- 
shutters were closed, and, over the flood of filmy ! ner of the dressing-room. From this ancient 
Jace that fell inside of them, heavy draperies of! depository she dvew various garments, some of 
plush, embroidered a yard deep, shut-out all the ; them dating further back than its own constrne- 
dawning light. ‘tion. The changeable silk, @ dress of nankin 
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crape, and one or two more modern dresses— } out that promise I should have thought of it, 
over these she pondered doubtfully. Which ; because of your great kindness before I started 
sliuuld she wear? The crape or the change- {from home—a kindness that 1 never shall forget 
able silk seemed most in harmony with her tite cease to be thankful for. Oh, neighbor, I 
roundings; but in some persons innate taste is ; began to be awful home-sick when you. left me 
better than experience. This old lady might: there in the cars. You did not hear me call out 
make mistakes, but there was little danger that ‘when you went to your wagon, for I was half 
she would ever become entirely ridiculous. Out ‘ashamed to tell you that I wanted to go back. I 
of the little collection she drew the brown cash- 3 was just going to follow you, though, when that 
mere, worn as a festive dress on Thanksgiving { ferocious ingine histed itself and went off with a 
Day, brushed out the folds, and put it on with | hoot that jerked me back into my seat and shook 
unusual regard to its fitand arrangement. Her ‘the breath out of me. Then, while I was holding 
hair was already brushed and folded back in soft § on tight and trembling all over, the creature made 
gray waves from her face, making the cap, with {a plunge and tore off, rattling, banging, and 
its white ribbons, almost gupertluous. But she } whizzing along as if it was turning the hull 
had heard Amy say that caps were fashionable } world upside-down and dragging me along with 
for breakfast, and felt a little feminine vanity in $ it. 
arranging hers with dainty effect. “T hung onto my seat, half scared to death, and 
In her trunk she had found a lace collar, which tried to call to you out of the window; but you 
Amy had sent her from New York in a letter. 3 and the horse, wagon, and all, were ever so far 
This she fastened at her throat with an antique { away, and I could only sce you through a cloud 
breast-pin, worn for the first time since Seth was § of smoke, that seemed drifting you up the moun- 
born, and, thus satisfied with her equipment, tain. Idon't think that anybody in this world 
seated herself at the dexk to write. will want to see you more than I did then. By- 
The drawer she opened contained paper of all } and-bye we began to go along a little more steady, 
tints and descriptions, dated with gold, stamped ; but the corn-lots, meadows, and potato-patches 
with monograms, and emblazed with a coat-of- { seemed to start up and be running contrary-wise 
arms, that Seth Hale had been induced to believe } so fast that it made me dizzy; the trees and 
his own, and had no idea that his guests might { fences went dancing backwards, and one scarcely 
not care to use in their own correspondence. The § got sight of a brook, shooting like 8 streak of sil- 
old lady searched a long time among the enameled 3 ver through the grass, before it was gone; while 
holders for an honest goose-quill pen, but was ¢ horses, sheep, and cattle ran helter-skelteragainst 
compelled to commence her task with a gold one, { each other, as if half scared to death, or butted 
that tried her aged fingers considerably; but the : up against the fences, as if they meant to lock 
grandeur or it rather consoled her, and, spreading ‘ horns with the ingine, that heaved itself scorn- 
her arms out on the desk, with the emblazoned ‘ fully along, as if it was swelling with disdain of 
‘paper directly before her, she began to write: every other animal in creation, which, considering 
“ Dear friend Tuttle.” : that it has got no feelings, and is fed on live fire, 
That would not do. The first word seemed to {and nothing but boiling water to drink, is not to 
stare her in the face with terrible distinctness. 3 be wondered at. 
What would Mrs. Tuttle say when her bushand “ Just as I was getting used to its pace a little, 
Lrought that letter from the post-office? What ‘the creature would give a yell, stop short with a 
would the neighbors say when he stopped to read i jerk, and stand snorting and puffing out smoke, 
it to them, on the way home? Which he was; while folks got in and out of the cars; then go 
gure to do, placing an emphasis on the first word, {on again, with a plunge and a tremendous hoot, 
perhaps, everywhere but in his own house. There i that must have scared every live thing fifty miles 
it might prove a fire-brand. round. It seemed to me as if I never could get 
No, that would never do. There might be { reconciled to this earthquaky way of traveling, 
even a consultation among the church-members ¢ but kept both feet planted hard on the floor, 
on the subject. So Mrs. Hale tore up that! holding tight on to the back of a seat before me 
emblazoned sheet, lamenting over the wasteful- } till my arms ached, while the two persons that 
nexs, and commenced agnin, dating the letter } set there Inughed and talked, eat apples, and 
with scrupulous care. passed maple-sugar from one to the other, as if 
“© WasninaTon City, NATIONAL CAPITAL, nothing particular was happening. I rently do 
“District of Columbia. not think it was unchristian in me if I did feel 
“Friend Tuttle: IT promised to send you a {a little riled by their goings-on. There they sat 
letter just as soon as I reached this place. With- {and chippered together like birds in an alder- 
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bush, while I was sitting there with my lunch- “The gentleman looked surprised. 

basket on one side of me and my hand-bag on the “<Tt wust be important business that can take 
other, lonesome as the lost sheep of a flock, and } you from home at this age aud with so little 
half scared to death. More than once sparks of} experience. I should apologize for speaking of 
fire shot into my eyes, when I dared to open the ; a lndy’s age,’ he went on to say, bowing to me as 
lids, and cinders came pouring through the win- } if 1 had been brought up at boarding-school. 
dow, over my shoulders and into my lap, like a “+ But why?’ says Il. ‘Is age a thing to be 
black snow-storm. ashamed of?’ 

“The young folks before me seemed to enjoy “<¢1t is a thing to be proud of. when it comes 
eating so much that I began to feel as if a bite; after a good and honorable life. I wonder so few 
would strengthen me up a little; so 1 opened the; women remember that. ‘To such, age itself is 
basket and took out a doughnut, but a jerk of the} august, and compensates in reverence for all the 
cars sent it rolling out of reach under the seats,} sex can lose in adiniration. It holds the deep 
and some of the people close by looked at ‘each } sweet waters of life when the foam und froth have 
other and laughed, in a way that took away my } been swept away.’ 
appetite, and made me feel timid about touching? ‘That is a beautiful sentiment,’ said I. ‘My 
even a cruller while they were looking on. husband, Seth Hale, used to say the eame thing, 

«* By-and-bye we came to one of the bridges you 3 only not in just such words; for he wasn’t a cul- 
told me about. This was just a great basket-work 3 lege-learned man, only one who did a goud deal 
of timbers, crossed and tangled in and out, over } of fine thinking.’ 

a deep deep gully, with rocks and water lying “«Seth Hale?’ the man repeated, looking at me 
away down in the bottom of it. 1 could not help ; searchingly. 

looking down through the timbers, though it “+ Yes,’ says I, ‘that was my hushand’s name. 
made me feel dizzy and faint from head to foot; ; Does it seem to striké you?’ 

beyond all, I felt a strange hankering to push “<1 certainly have heard it before; but the 
through the window, and—and plunge down 3 person you speak of must be dead, or—’ 

head foremost. «An old man to have been my husband,’ I 

“T reckon, without knowing it, I did rise up} broke in, thinking of my son with a touch of 
and lean out considerably; for some one behind 3 pride, for most men must have heard of him 
me reached over and held onto my arm, calling { since he took his place in Congress. ‘But he 
out: left a son; my ouly son, who lives in Washington 

“ «Careful! Be careful, madam. This is a} City, and Lam going to see him at this present 
dangerous height to look down from.’ minute. That is the Seth Hale, maybe, that you 

“1 felt myself pulled back, and, feeling riled $ have heard of.’ 
with the man that had done it, rebuked him with “The gentleman sat still and thinking to him- 
my eyes, as well as I could for dizziness. self some time after this. All at once be chirked 

“¢You are imprudent,’ he said; ‘some people { up, and began to talk about my home in the 
lose themselves in looking down a height like { mountains, Seth's life in the mines, his way of 
that.’ living in Washington and on the Berkshire Hills. 

“T could not speak, but drew close to the win- ; Of course I was glad to talk with him about Seth. 
dow, feeling, I have no doubt, the power of that; It may be weak, if not sinful, to be so proud of 
deep hollow drawing me down through the tim- } him as I am, and you cannot be expected to join 
bers, as black-snakes charm birds into their} in my appreciation of him—never having had a 
throats. son, only daughters—and perhaps it would be 

“The gentleman left his seat, removed my} just as wise to say nothing about it to you; but 
basket, and sat down by me. After a little, that} this conversation made me forget all about the 
strange crazy daze left me, and I could see him} cinders and the jolting of the cars. I got: hun- 
clearly, feeling thankful for what he bad saved } gry, too, and got up courage to ask the strange 
me from. He was neither young ner old, but; gentleman to take a bite with me. He said noth- 
tall and etrong-looking, with some gray in hes ing would suit him better, and when I spread a © 
hair and a great deal of kind firmness in his eyes. } napkin between us, and took out the cold chicken 

“<«We have passed the danger,’ he said, smil-{ and the little jar of baked beans, he said it was 
jing; ‘but you seem frightened yet. Not used to quite a royal feast, and he should always remem- 
traveling alone, I fancy.’ { her my hospitality. All this was like mecting 

*«+Not used to traveling at all,’ I answered, ; rome friend in a desert place; so I began to get 
feeling a sense of comfort in his nearness to me, ‘ used to things, and took an interest in the coun- 
(This is the first time 1 ever saw a railroad.’ try, especially along the North River, which has 
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some hills on the west bank that reminded me of } carpet-bag and basket stood on a table ready for 
home. me, and when I turned to ask that boy if he 
“It was nigh upon dark when I got to New ‘couldn't help me carry them up all the stairs 
York City, which is so large, so close built, and that I'd got to climb, he said, in an awful hurry: 
so stony along the roads, that criss-cross it every «lt gall right, marm, This is the room you've 
which way, that I felt lost in a wilderness of } got ter sleepin. There ain't uo stairs above it, 
stone walls. I asked ‘the gentleman if he knew $ that I know on. Can't stay to answer no more 
of any tavern that would take me in over night. { questions. The ’vator will be running off on its 
He said he would go with me to one himself, if I § own hook, if I do.’ 
would trust him so far. Which I did, with all “The boy was a long way down the hall, when 
my heart. So he put me intoa great stage-coach, ; he snid this, looking back over his shoulder. So 
full of people with carpet-bags and things, and / I shut myself in for the night und went to bed, 
that drove over the stoniest roads I ever saw on {so worn out that J didn’t stop to think how I had 
level ground, between rows on rows of houses, ‘ got up to the third-story room without climbing 
till we came to a great building that we could put ; the stairs. And I bese t been able to account 
our largest meeting-house into and have rooms for it yet. 
for a town-meeting to spare. § ‘Early the next morning I got up, and, seeing 
“Here the gentleman told a person that came ja girl in the hall, asked my way to the stairs, 
to meet us that I wanted a good room, and I must ; which were long enough and steep encugh to 
be got off safe to the Washington train in the / discourage me, if I had been going up instead of 
morning. Then he shook hands with me and {down ; but I got to the bottom at last, and, after 
went off, goodness knows where, for I did not see { asking my way about, went into a great dining- 
him again. -  € room full of tables, with people setting around 
“Now, Brother Tuttle, I hope there wasn’t ;them. Ever so many colored men were moving 
anything temptatious or out of the way in this, § about among them, and seemed to be distributing 
that your wife could find fault with, if you read } tracts before breakfast. For almost every trav- 
the letter to her, which of course you will. . It ; eler had one in his hand, and seemed to be point- 
may be a little forward to make acqunintance in 3 ing out some sentence to the waiter, as if anxicus 
this way ; but I didn't mean any harm, and I am ; to instruct the ignorance of that emancipated 
certain the gentleman meant nothing that: was } race, in season and out of season. 
not kindly polite. “1 set down at a table by myself, and a young 
“T was almost tired out when the man in the {colored man came up to me, bowing low, and 
tavern took up my things, and said that I would { held out his tract. 
have to go upto the third story, as they were; ‘'‘Thank you,’ I said, folding up the pam- 
pretty full that night. phiet with all the respect 1 was bound to pay a 
‘<It seemed to me as if I never could climb so 3 religious document. ‘I will try and read it in 
high up, and was just ready to give out and say } the cars; but just now I want my breakfast.’ 
80, when he turned out of a long hall we were «But what shall I bring?’ says the young 
going through, and asked me to sit down in a} negro, puzzling but respectful. 
little closet-room, where a boy, with a rope in ‘<What every lady else has,’ I said. ‘Don’t 
one hand, stood in one corner, as if he was going ; make any difference with me; I never want to 
to ring a bell or something. He shut the door, ; put anyone out.’ 
and I sat watching for him to ring, when my seat «+ But what do you like best? Ham and eggs, 
began to jar under me. The motion of the cars 3 say.’ 
must have been in my head yet, for, as sure as “©Yes, ham and eggs, buckwheat cakes, if you 
you live, I seemed to fecl the little room moving, } have them handy, with genuine maple-syrup. I 
and wns not quite certain whether I was on a {am particular about that.’ 
railroad inside of the house, or sitting still with; ‘The young man went away and brought me 
the old rattle in my head. & nice breakfast, though I had my doubts regard- 
“Tt wasn’t more than three minutes before ; ing the syrup. He stood there, moving things 
that boy pushed the door open, said +one hun- (about on the table, till I got up and was going 
dred and fourteen, third story,’ and stood there ' away. Then he followed me to the door, smiling 
as if he expected me to go out. Then, seeing {and bowing so politely, and hoped I would not 
that I was uncertain, he let go the rope, and said ; quite forget the waiter. 
if I’d hurry up he would show me the way. “Tt seemed to me as if the colored brethren 
* Well, I did hurry up, and, sure enough, he ; Were getting just a little too much familiarity 
took me into a nice room with # bed in it. My / with their freedom; but, remembering their pre- 
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vious servitude and humility of color, I told him CHAPTER XXXIV. 
that my sympathies were entirely with his race, Tue unexpected arrival of Mrs. Hale had dis- 
and he could depend upon it that I should always ; turbed the rest of more than one person in her 
remember him kindly. son’s household that night, and was the cause of 
“ He did not seem to be perfectly satisfied with { some general disturbance. 
this, so I told him that I would be sure to rend; . Mrs. Norton always rested well. She had no 
his tract, and hoped to profit by it. With this} delicacy of conscience to reconcile with her 
he went back into the room, lifting one shoulder } wishes, and so little self-distrust that doubt in 
and smiling, I thought, scornfully ; though why, her own success seldom troubled her. Her own 
goodness only knows. desires were the grand rule of a life which had 
“There isn't much to write about between New } self alone for an object. Next to the faith which 
York and Washington. After one has seen the; is born in self-conceit, she had reliance on the 
largest city in America, there is no use in com-, weaknesses of such human agencies as she 
paring others with it to a traveler like you; and selected for dupes or willing confederates. Thus 
I have only been one night in Washington, with - hedged in and barricaded, it is not remarkable 
Seth and Amy, who is just as good and bright as ; that the occasion must be a remarkable one that 
sbe ever was, and so affectionate. I haven’t had § could break the lady’s rest. 
time to reason with her, or say anything that your} For once this woman felt that all the great 
wife thinks is my bounden duty to promulgate; } ability she possessed would ho required to coun- 
but if she will read the Washington papers to-} teract the new complications that might arise in 
morrow, as carefully as she looked over that one ; the inopportune arrival of this kind-hearted old 
brought to my house last Thanksgiving, she will j mother, whose presence should have been a bless- 
find that my grandaughter walked arm-in-arm with 5 ing in the house. She dreaded the strong natural 
the President of these United States, all of half? affection for his family which had more than 
an hour last night, in the face of all that is great once made Seth Hale almost unmanageuble in her 
and grand in the nation; so I reckon she will not § hands. 
think it worth while to ask prayers for her inthe; The habit of respect, that tried goodness is 
church-meeting, or talk her over at sewing-circles ; sure to inspire, waa an element in his character 
as a brand to be snatched from the burning. that made the presence of his mother dangerous 
“T do not say this boastingly, Brother Tuttle— ; to projects that had occupied her mind for months, 
far from it; only it is human nature to stand by {and now scemed on the verge of prosperous cul- 
one’s own, and I sometimes think there is a great ; mination. 7 
deal of religion in human nature, if it is only Hour after hour Mrs. Norton lay awake that 
left to work itself out, that even church-members } night, pondering on the new difficulties that 
- gre bound to respect. threatened her, and striving to form new conbi- 
“T am writing this letter in the morning, } nations that might save her from them; but the 
which seems to be near noon to me; but no one : habit of self-indulgence and serene confidence in 
is moving around this great house, and I bave; her own ingenuity lulled thexe anxicties into a 
no idea when breakfast will be ready. Besides, { restless slumber at last, and in that she forgot 
this stiff pen has tired my hand so that 1 can } hersclf—a rare thing with her, even in sleep. 
only sign myself : Under these circumstances it was not remark- 
“Your friend and neighbor, able that the lady came to her toilet in the morn- 
“Mrs. Seth Have, Sex. § ing with a tired look on her face, and commenced 
“P. §.—You must excuse me if I sign myself * its duties with anxious restlessness. Though her 
just as I used to before my husband was taken { eyes were heavy and clouded with forebodings, 
away. 1 never have had the heart to give up : she did not forget to deepen the tints on their 
one letter of his honorable name, not even when | lids, or practice the effect which had all the fas- 
Seth junior has recorded it in the archives of! cinations of appeal in it when those lids drooped 
Congress.”” ‘timidly or were suddenly uplifted. She strove 
There was no sign of a gathering family in; hard to obliterate the shadowy wrinkles that a 
Seth Hale’s mansion, even when his mother had ; few anxious hours had left about the corners of 
completed her rather voluminous epistle; so, Sher mouth, with a forced smile, and refreshed 
afler walking about her room awhile, she sat } the fading roses on her cheeks with more than 
down on her hair-trunk, the most homelike thing ; usual care. When the sympathies or admiration 
near her, and waited patiently for some one to; of man or woman were to be secured, these 
summon her to what would be for her almost the appliances were of deep importance to the lady 
mid-day meal. } at all times; but especially now, when a cloud of 
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anxiety threatened to destroy their effect. Hert careless grace, glided into the armed-chair, and 
up to this time she had been unable to devise any ; called out in her usual tlute-like voice: 
means by which, without apparent interference, “ Mr. Hale—Mr. Hale, your mother is waiting.” 
that troublesome old lady could be driven from Hale turned around, saw that Mrs. Norton was 
the house, which now seemed almost her own. gracefully waving his mother to a seat prepared 
An evil device of any kind must have been} for her, and rather brusquely took his place. 
hard to reach, if the pretty woman there at her} Amy hesitated a moment before taking hers, 
toilet could not discover and appropriate it. All} and sat down with fire in her eyes. At every step 
at once an idea came to her, so full of promise $ she found herself anticipated by the clever silki- 
that her face brightened all over, and she smiled ; ness of this woman. 
without effort. Why had she not thought of that} ‘‘The next thing she will be taking my grand- 
pleasant way of ridding the house of that unwel-} mother from me,’ was her angry thought, and 
come guest before? The old lady should be; when Mrs. Lane came in, after her quiet humble 
entertained and caressed into a speedy retreat— } fashion, the girt changed her place and took one 
overwhelmed with the gaycties of the capital, its; close to the old lady, with a little air of defiance, 
rush for amusements and fast living, with just ; as if resolved to fight for the love she knew was 
enough of wickedness to shock the simplicity of } all her own to the last moment. 
her retiring nature into disgustful retirement. “IT should have resigned this seat to your 
With this resolve beaming on her face, Mrs. { mother,” said Mrs. Norton, bending her head 
Norton went down into the breakfast-room, where } slightly in Mr. Hale’s direction, though she 
she found Seth Hale with a paper in his hand, } spoke to Amy, “‘only—’ . 
which, however, he did not read; for the simple “Mrs, Norton was kind enough to think that 
habits of the mountains were not entirely lost to} the duties would be too much for & person of your 
him, and, spite of all the influences of that house- age,” said Hale, flushing to the temples, under 
hold temptress, old affections had been aroused by 3 the grave look which his mother cast upon him. 
the sight of his mother, and were rising tenderly ‘‘Mrs. Norton is very considerate,’ said Amy, 
in his bosom as he pretended to read.” darting a swift glance at the lady, who was so 
There was a little delay in the breakfast that } busy with the delicate cup she was filling that all 
morning, though it was usually served about the} these signs of discontent seemed to escape her. 
hour when Mrs. Hale was preparing her noon-; Still, nothing could be more caressingly hos- 
day meal at the homestead. pitable than her supervision of the table. She 
Amy had not fallen asleep till after the dawn, { was deeply interested in the old lady's choice 
and was filled with self-reproach when she found } between tes and coffee, and tenderly regardful of 
the dear old grandmother sitting in forlorn } the lumps of sugar desired for cach cup. 
patience on her trunk in a corner of the dress-} But Mrs. Hale was no ordinary woman. She 
ing-room. was surprised dnd somewhat dismayed by the 
Mrs. Norton, anticipating any question of the} elegant patronage bestowed upon her by this 
mother’s position in her son’s housebold, had j strange lady; but, considering it a part of the 
arranged seats at the table, and stood with one} Washington life she bad heard so much about, 
hand lightly resting on the back of an sused | aovepled it without resentment, and thus half 
chair, opposite that of Mr. Hale, ready to per-} defeated its object. , 
form her part as hostess whenever the old lady As Amy was about to pass up the staircase 
should Stent herself. after breakfast, a servant came up to her, and 
There was never a broad light in any room that } announced, in his low well-trained voice, that 
Mrs. Norton arranged, and she certainly made; Mr. Moulthrop was waiting to sce her. With a 
an attractive object standing there in her trailing : gesture almost of impatience, she passed the man 
skirts of creamy white camel’s-hair, beneath a} and went into a room opening from the hall, used 
jacket of scarlet cloth, which seemed to make} as a general reception-room. 
itn flush upon her cheeks unnecessary, if she Amy came into this room, looking tired and 
ever left it to chance. , harassed. Moulthrop knew that she had been 
Amy, when she came in with her grandmother, ; kept out late, aud must have endured much 
paused a moment at the door. For the first time ; fatigue; but there was sumething more than that 
she thought of the place that old lady had a right in her appearance, that he would not permit him- 
to hold in ber son’s house, and felt that it was } self to understand. 
invaded; but Hale wns looking out of the window ; ‘I have come,”’ he said, forcing his roice to a 
with what seemed persistent curiosity, and the: cheerful tone, ‘‘to remind you that we are 
Wowan standing there swept her skirts back with : engaged for the bachelors’ german. I hope your 
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triumph last evening has not driven it quite from { worth a dollar in the world, and she loved me, 
your mind.” I would marry her, go to the mines, and creep 
“From my mind? Oh, it is impossible to? on my hands and knees through the placers to 
forget anything, I sometimes think—this bach- ; gather gold for her.” 
elors’ german most of all: you have had so much { Mrs. Norton stared at her brother in blank 
patience with my practice for it.” eee rendered disagreeable by a gleam 
“Oh, that has been my happiness, and would ‘ of contempt. 
be, if I were sure that you had shared it.” { «You say this, and expect me to believe it?” 
Amy's face grew white, and her eyelids drooped ¢ I wonder that you ask the question. Ob, 
guiltily. { sister, is there no honor—no good—in the world, 
“You have said as much as this once before. j that you can believe in?” 
? 
} 
: 





Have I seemed to think your kindness a burden, “Honor? Qh, yes, it is a pleasant word ; most. 
that you speak with so much doubt?” valuable in poetic fiction, but a cobweb in real 
The young man looked into that drooping face ! life. Good? What is there good in this world 
some moments without spenking, then he dropped ; that money cannot bring? That is a reality—a 
the hand he had taken in his with an almost ) grand powerful reality. You have it within your 
passionate clasp, and turned away. 2 grasp; but I doubt if you have the strength to 
“No,” he said; ‘I am a coward, and dare not ‘ seize it. Now is the time to fulfill our compact, 
ask the questions you invite. Tell me, will you . if you ever expect to do it. Now, remember, or 
be ready fur the german ?”” never. I cannot afford to leave such vast inter- 
“Have I not promised ?”’ ests in the hands of a weakling.” 
“Yes, you have promised; I try to remember “Our compact? .I renounce all share in it. I 
that, and find contentment in it. Of course, my } do not want the shame of this man’s money. 


sister will chaperone you ?” Have I not told you that I love the girl?” 
The color flashed into Amy’s face: she turned} ‘Then take her, and leave the rest for me,’’ 
away hanghtily. said the woman, kindling all over with scornful 


“She is your sister, and I suppose it must be: triumph, as she swept out of the room, leaving 
so. But she is coming—excuse me—you can ; Moulthrop pale as death, and with his face buried 
arrange it with her.’’ ‘ in both hands like a culprit praying. 

As Amy left the room, Mrs. Norton came in. 
She seemed to be laboring under some excite- 
ment, and cautiously closed the door. CHAPTER XXXV. 

“Your affairs with that young lady seem to} Since the assemblics that gave so much éclat 
drag,” she said, seating herself on a sofa and / to society at the capital thirty years ago, there 
motioning that he should sit close by her. : have been no entertainments equal in refinement, 

She spoke with unusual excitement, but in her ; social exclusiveness of arrangement, to the bach- 
usual low tones, which seemed always to be modi-/ clors’ germans of the present time. There the 
fying themselves aguinst listeners. ‘ foreign element, always bringing the hest graces 

“If you ever mean to marry the girl, it must / of social Ife trom abroad, join the most gifted 
be at once; for I give you fair warning that cir-{ representatives of young America in giving the 
cumstances are changing all around us. You ; gorman especial distinetion. 
have still the chance; Hale has ceased his objec-’ As Mrs. Mavison and her compecrs presided 
tions. It required some management to bring : at the assemblies, protecting them from all obtru- 
him round, but I have done it. Everything ’ sive associations, chaperones invited from the 
depends on you now. He hesitates about making ; élite of resident and representative ladies in 
heavy advancements, but—” ; Washington give to these assemblies the dignity 

“Do not speak of that; it makes me feel like ? of experience and position lacking to more pro- 
the fortune-hunter I was, when this marriage } miseuous amusements. 


was first suggested. Ihad not seen the young} Thus chaperoned, all that is bright and bean- 
Indy then, and did not know how much morc} tiful in youth and refinement at the capital may 
noble a pure love could be than mercenary ambi- { indulge in the grace and freedom of equal com- 
tion. If I had not repented of this meanness } panionship and the elegant simplicity of good 
from the very depths of my soul, I would -not 5 taste. 

touch the hem of Amy Hale’s garments with my} It was this unique german for which Amy was 
dishonored hand. But I tell you this: I love the } arraying herself, while old Mrs. Hale sat in her 
girl—with all the streneth and truth of my being * rocking-chair and looked on the progress of her 
I love her. This day, if her father were not ; toilet with wondering admiration. 
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The time has gone by when lovely white muslin } woman of high position, arrayed in robes of state, 

and a wreath of white rose-buds are deemed fit- / and carrying a superb bouquet, as queens wield 
ting rebes for a debutante of the fashionable class. } their sceptres. 
Colors of decided tint and richness can be worn! here was some unusual impressment among 
without criticism, both by the matron and her « these ladies when Amy stood hesitating, with 
daughter. Short sleeves are neither confined to} some little awkwardnesss, before them: for she 
misses nor children; but are sometimes substi- i felt that this was a more trying ordeal than she 
tuted by a narrow shoulder-strap on middle-aged ! had passed at the White House, where the good- 
women of gencrous proportions, without provok- ¢natured President had made her presentation 
ing more than a good-natured smile. ; almost a triumph. 

Still, that dear old Indy was a little disturbed} A shade of general reserve had marked the 
by those white arms, revealing dimples both at / progress of Mrs. Norton, as she swept before 
the elbows and the shoulders, as she had seen ; them, saluting with an air of special deference ; 
them many atime gleam through the ruffles of : but cordial smiles fell on the girl, won by her 
little white aprons she had loved to crimp for her. ; + modest hesitation and remarkable heauty, perhaps 
The neck, too, white as a magnolia-leaf, with its | by the rumor of her father’s great wealth, which 
single rope of gleaming pearls, so reminded her: had not been long in circulating through all 
of the former days, that she held out her own: ranks of society at the capital. 
withered arms, and, with shining eyes, called; Whatever the reason of her favor with the 
out: lady-patronesses might be, it gave Amy fresh 

“Oh, my darling! No wonder that newspaper { courage and brighter color; so she passed under 
thought you were so handsome. They couldn't } the musicians’ gallery, and took her seat in the 
help it.” circle of chairs arranged for the dancers. 

Perhaps there was not 9 person in all Washing. | Mrs. Norton, who had received no hint from 
ton who would have withheld forgiveness from ; the lady-patronesses to remain near them, made 
the old lady for this bit of harmless vanity, had ! her way along the slightly-raised dais, and took 
he seen Amy come out of the dressing-room at} her seat directly behind that which Amy was to 
Marinis Hall that night, arrayed in that cloud- + occupy in the cotillion. There was a slight cloud 
like combination of silvery gauze and pale-blue; of dissatisfaction on the lady’s face: for the 
satin, that seemed only held together hy clusters § enforced dignity of the position she had chosen 
of blush-roses, such as lay half hidden in the? was torture to her vanity, which had never yet 
soft waves of her hair. Nor could anyone have 3 been brought to accept the bitter fact that youth 
failed to remark the contrast between her and ; is not eternal, and art bas never yet been able to 
the more conspicuous chaperone, whose black ‘ replace it. 
train, of embossed velvet, swept over the guld-{ Amy had not drawn a deep breath since she 
embroidered scarlet of her underdress, and trailed § came in sight of the lady-patronesses; but she 
its lining of a kindred red along the floor, while { was all excitement now, for the circle of bright 
her fan, fastened to her waist by a chain of linked ‘ faces and superb toilets had been linked together 
gold, fell in a mass of humming-birds’ plumage i like a chain of flowers, haeked by a still more 
against its folds. gorgeous array of matrons. Music sounded from 

There was no little commotion among the ; the gallery, the hum of voices ceased a little, 
gentlemen lingering near the entrance of the‘ and directly all her senses were wrapped in the 
cloak-room when those two ladies, so recently { mazes of a dance, which seemed to her as bewil- 
introduced into the exclusive set, came through ‘ dering in its intricacy as the windings of a 
the door and ascended the broad double staircase } fluwer-garden. 
leading to the dancing-hall above, one leaning Like a bird which scarcely knows where it will 
with studied grace on the arm of Congressman ; fly to, she sprang up when Moulthrop claimed 
Hale, the other resting her hand, covered with } her, and, trusting to his guidance, was whirled 
its long canary-tinted glove wrinkling loosely ; } into the dance. 
down to the wrist, so lightly on the arm of voune It was indeed like a hird taking its first flight 
Moulthrop that she seemed almost to reject his : on the wing. Wild with dread of failure, she 
support. + faltered at the first turn, and looked at her 

Never was a contrast between nature and art’ partner piteously; but he half lifted her from 
more perfect than these two persons presented, | the floor, and moved on till, inspired ly the 
when they passed through the entrance to that ? music and kindled into consciousness of power, 
spacious assembly-room, and, turning to the right, ' she performed her pnrt triumphantly, aud went 
were received by the lady-patronesses—each a } to her seat in a glow of success. 
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‘Have I done well?” she said, appealing to ‘dropped into it suddenly, and every vestige of 
Moulthrop, with a smile upon her lips. <colur left ber face: for there, bending gently 
Ile did not answer, but turned away; and then ‘ toward her, with a little bouquet of rose-buds in 
she remarked that the exercise which had filled ; his hand, stood young Maxwell, exhibiting some 
her with so much delight had left him very pale. (nervous excitement both in his manner and 
The girl had no time to think much of this: / voice. 
for directly her hands were full of rose-buds— ; Amy did not take the little bouquet at once; 
such delicate favors alone being admissible in an / but sat with her large blue eyes lifted to his, 
aasembly where a costly display of gifts was: evidently shrinking under his eed with a sort 
thought to verge on vulgarity—and others were ’ ° of dread. 
presented to her so rapidly that she gave them in ‘© Will you not dance with me?” 
a glowing mass to Mrs. Norton, with a little His voice, persuasive and alinost humble, made 
triumphant laugh, which that lady returned with ‘ the heart stand still in Amy’s bosom. She tried 
a smile, not the less beaming because there was ;to speak, but could not. Instead, she reached 
hatred in it. ‘forth her band, and, taking the buds, almost 
Miss Clarkson, who had been circulating around S crushed them in her trembling fingers. 
the lady-patronesses, giving life and spirit to ae ‘For this once, at any rate, we will dance 
conversation wherever she went, came up just { together,’ he said, with passionate earnestness, 
then, and, observing the favors in Mrs. Norton’s “Tt may be madness, but what then? Even 
lap, shook her bead at Amy, and said, with great ’ insanity is sweet at times.” 
gvod-nature: The end of this wild speech was muttered 
««Coming on famously, I see, little girl. I have under the young man’s breath. Ife took Amy's 
been dancing with half the British Legation, to : * half-withdrawn hand; bis arm tightened around 
say nothing of the French set, which does not ’ ‘her waist till her heart beat against it like a 
count for much with us, now that it is a republic; § snared bird, and she grew faint under the sudden 
but you have done famously with the English, { rise of emotion. Now the music, which had not 
which, after all, is the only safe aristocracy one ; changed, seemed laden with new nnd sweeter 
can depend on. An Engiish lord, fairly registered ; harmonies, awaking her whole frame to the 
in Berks for a century or two, is always at par} poetry of motion, as wine kindles the blood in 
value with our heiresses.”’ ; young veins. Every note sounded in her ear and 
‘'T never saw an English lord,” said Amy, ; was beating in her heart as she found herself 
smiling a little demurely, ‘There was a almost in his embrace, drifting with the dancers 
time when—when 1 was quite young, and? in a sort of rhythmical confusion in and out, to 
read stories, that one rather expected to find ; jand fro, like a flower given to the wind. Moving 
dukes and earls wandering about in the woods, ’ ; thus, sometimes slowly, sometimes like winged 
always fulling in love with some poor girl ; | birds in a flock, but feeling themselves alone, she 
and taking her home to his castle in Great { heard him speaking to her: it was but a breath, 
Britain: but all that nonsense has been driven } just above a whisper, that would not.be restrained, 
out. of my head long ago.” but all the music of that band did not sound so 
+ Still, there is one prowling about Washington i loudly in her heart. 
now and then, or searching for ranches in the “Girl, girl, do you love me?” 
West, that you haven't fallen in with. I hare | Impulsively and against the will as this ques- 
not seen the lion of them all here to-night; but} tion came, she answered it in a voice so hushed 
he is the best dancer among us, which isn’t to be that it was inaudible to every living thing but the 
said of most Englishmen.”* ? man who listened for it. 
“It seems to me as if everybody must dance } «Always: yes, always.” 
well to such music, and so many charming people {_— Then, under a rush of guilty consciousness, the 
moving to it,” said Amy. “I wonder if one { girl made @ struggle to free herself from the clasp 
ever gets tired of it?” jof his arm; but it grew closer for one moment, 
Amy spoke with that girlish enthusfasm that ; then she was swept back to her seat, and he stood 
accepts no idea of weariness. Miss Clarkson ’ before her, pale and breathless, stricken with 
laughed, nodded her head, and answered: sudden panic by what he had done. She saw 
«Wait till you have seen as much of it as a‘ this, understood it, and shrank down in her 
certain old maid I know of; but it is well you . chair, faint with the keenest humiliation a proud 
are beyond tiring out: for here comes my lion of : : girl can feel: that of having lost womanly dignity . 
lions, after all."’ in the passion of a moment. 
Amy, who had half risen from her oe (To BE CONTINUED.] 
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XIII. dogs, accordingly, he set himself to go, in the 
CHARLEY’8 NEW GAME. orthodox fashion, until his little patrimony was 
Turre had been a double game going on all; quite exhausted, and his face had taken on that 
this while at Avalon, however; and, if Sybil had ; dissipated look which Sybil had noticed the first 
known of it, it would have given quite a different ; time she saw him. 
color to her thoughts, and would have put many } To do the Lady Yolande justice, she began, at 
things in another light entirely. She had herself; last, to wonder if she had been fair to Churley. 
been misled by her ignorance, and had misled ; «If I had acted differently,” she said, « perhaps 
others when she acted under that misconception. ‘ he would not have thrown himself away.” “TI 
No one was more at sea than Lord Avalon him-; am sure I would not,” he said, once, when, in a 
self. But, to make all these matters clear, we } moment of fondness and regret, she had conceded 
must go back for a considerable period. ; this to his reproaches; ‘but what’s life worth 
From the time when he could remember any-{ without you?” As the years went on, and no suit- 
thing, Charley Pontefract had been in love with ; able suitor appeared, her own selfishness came to 
his cousin—the Lady Yolande. Nor had he ever { his aid. “I have made a mess of it,” she said, 
swerved in his allegiance to her. If he had been § sometimes, to herself. ‘Charley has wasted 
the heir to the eurldom of Glastonbury, instead {| what little he had, and marrying him is now 
of being only a poor relation, there is no doubt { more impossible than ever. If Avalon does not 
but that his suit would have prospered. Lady ; ‘ offer, I shall be left an old maid.” For, since 
Yolande was too radically seltish ever to love , Lord Avalon’s return from his two and a half 
anyone, except in a sort of half-hearted way; but { years’ absence, a project had been revived between 
what affection she was capable of, she had long {the duke and earl, which had been first talked 
since given to Charley. Marriage with him, of when both the objects of it were children; 
however, was quite out of the question, mae this project was a union between Lord 
knew. The Duke of Runnymede was a poor} Avalon and the Lady Yolande. The earl knew 
man—at least for his rank—and what estates ; Lady Yolande to be beautiful, but knew little 
there were had been strictly entailed, so that the { more of her, notwithstanding the relationship: 
lady’s portion, which could only be made up out {and he fancied she would make a very suitable 
‘of savings, promised to be slender enough. § wife, besides bringing more “blue blood’’ into 
«We might as well go and drown ourselves,” she { the family. As for his son, he believed that the 
had told Charley, a score of times. ‘Love in; match would not be distasteful. ‘As well she 
@ cottage wouldn’t suit either of us: you would {as anyone, he would think,” said the earl to 
grow cross and I dowdy, and it would end in our { himself. The result was, that the old people 
hating each other. No! you must marry some ; talked the affair over so often, that they began 
rich heiress, and I must take up, I suppose, with ; to regard it as a fixed fact. The Lady Yolande 
some gouty peer: for no young one would marry ! herself knew better; but it suited her to affect 
me without a shilling.” (to believe everything was going right, and even 
This had been years ago. Charley had grum- to insinuate as much to her acquaintances. For 
bled, but there was nothing to do but to submit. {she saw girls, year after year, less handsome 
Marryiug an heiress, however, was not to his {than herself, and less exalted in rank, making 
mind. “JI ain't worth much,” he said; “but, ! brilliant matches, while she remained unsought, 
by George! no cotton-spinner’s daughter is si She had herself to thank for this, indeed—at 
enough to buy me. Sell myself? Faugh! elon in part: for she was haughty and imperi- 
makes me think of a horse-bazaar, where this { ous, with a sarcastic tongue that grew sharper 
‘capital hack’ is knocked down to the highest every season; and more than one middle-aged 
bidder. No! since I cannot have Yolande, I'll, peer, who had tired of widowhood, and who 
have nobody; and I might as well go to the dogs ; would have married her even without a portion, 


at once, and so have done with it.” And to the ; shrank from the possible termagant. When she 
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saw Syhil, and recognized the rare style of the ‘ waltz with Miss Sinclair: she is passionately 
girl's beauty, she took occasion at once to hint,» fond of it; and I'm but a poor hand at it: she'd 
as we have seen, at an engagement with Avalon, } not thank me, if 1 asked her.’ ‘The Lady 
«For who knows,”’ she said, ‘what folly he may ; Yolande did “not know of this request, but 
commit? I love Charley dearly; but, even if? thought Charley bad danced with Sybil of his own 
marrying him was possible, I believe I'd go in‘ notion; and the success that attended it made 
for Avalon now, just to thwart this Yankee | her furious. This jealousy now grew to white 
chit.” : { 
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She had counted without her host, however. ‘ 
She found it impossible, after the appearance of | 
the Lyttletons, to keep Avalon at her side. All: 
the little arts by which she was compelling him ? 
to be seen with her, and the purport of which — 
he had never suspected, failed before the advent : 
of this new face. After that night at the opera, { 
when be had left her mother’s box, she saw less 
and less of him. He was always with the Lyttle-* 
tons. Sybil had not misinterpreted the disdainful : 
glances which had been shot at her in the Park, ° 
nor misjudzed the secret malignity of the haughty 
beauty. 


It was not that Lady Yolande’s heart : 
was interested in the least; but she was ambi- 
tious: and to ambition was now added the very 
feminine determination not to see another in the 
place she coveted. During the few weeks before ? 
the visit to Agincourt Hall, and the fire at Merlin } 
Manor, Charley had a hard time of it. The Lady : 


Yolande would searcely speak to him, or give him ? 
a dance even; and once or twice, when he per- 
sisted in following her, she turned sharply on 
him, and bade him “remember his place.” Ati 
last, he turned on her, as the most long-suffering ‘ 
will, and resolved on revenge. ; ; 

Cireamstances favored him. Up to the time of ‘ 
the fire, Sybil was only barely polite to him; but : 
after that, he noticed that she was much more civil. : 
The reader knows the reasons for this change in ¢ 
her demeanor. Charley did not; and Charley § 
was not wanting in vanity: he had enjoyed too ° 
many ‘successes”” to have a modest opinion of 
himself; and he jumped to the conclusion that 
Sybil was in love with him. By George,” he 
said, stroking his mustache, ‘it's just the thing. 
Tl he as devoted to her as possible, and perhaps | 
that will make Yolande jealous: Yolande is but a 
woman, and Tye let her feel too sure of me: if I 
Airt desperately with this Yankee girl, there’s just 
.a chauce she'll come to her senses.” And the 
Lady Yolande did get jexlons—furiously jealous : } 
for though she still intended to marry Avalon if 
she could, she wiyhed to monopolize Charley's | 
dove: a sort of ‘ dog-in-the-manger’’ game. of 
which even dukes’ daughters are not incapable. 
This jealonsy began first at the. ball at Ruuny- 
mede House, where Charley's waltzing with Sybil ; 
had created such a furore. 


4 
5 


“My dear fellow,” . 


* company, 


heat at Avalon, where she saw Charley and Sybil 
xo inuch more together. Yes, she wax jealous, &s 
our heroine had thought she discovered ; but it 
was jealousy, not of Avalon, but of Charley. 

As for Lord Avalon, the time hus come for us 
to admit that he was in love with Sybil, and that 
much of the cross-purposes which had been 
going on arose from that fact. The very gavety 


of her temperament, to one as world-worn as 


Avalon, was a wonderful attraction. The girl's 
bright talk, her good-natured satire, charmed him 
as it did the duke, all the more from its contrast 


-to the stiff conventional imanner of English 


belles. Very few of the young ladies whom 
Lord Avalon knew dared to speak up in his 


They had been tutored too thoroughly 


‘in the gospel of “au eldest son, with a house in 


town and a house in the country,” to venture on 
anything like originality or self-assertion in his 
They had been told that a single false 
word might scare the bird. and they were, there- 
fore, models of obedient listening, always assent- 


presence, 


ing, until this very servility became stupidity. 


{t was like passing from a stiff formal garten, 
where every plant has grown so familiar that 
one longs for any change, no matter what, to the 
freshness of real forest scenery, to pass from 8 
drawing-room of these prim utterly-conventional 
cirls, to the society of one so bright, gay. stimula- 


iting, and witty as Sybil. 


But Lord Avalon, with all his worldly advan- 
tages, was not particularly sanguine of suecess. 
He did not believe that rank would influence 
Sybil. . He was, as yet, ignorant of that pecul- 
inrity in the girls mental organization, which 
made her regard with reverence, not rank in 
itself merely, but a great historical name. and the 


+ © deeds of derring do,’ to quote old Froissart, 
‘ which it represented. 
‘he would have had more hope. 
‘trip to Essex, he was not discouraged. 


If he had known of thfs, 
Still, until the 
But after 
that, Sybil's whole manner had changed. Men, 
even the wisest of them, can rarely master the 


intricacies of a woman's heart, and Lord Avalon 


was thunderstruck to find that his saving Sybil’s 


: life, instead of being a help to him, was the 
; Teverse. 


«She thinks I will presume on it,” he 


said, ‘and warns me off in advance by her 


coldness.” He became absolutely frantic with 


Avaion had said to him, “I wish you would ; jealousy, afterwards, when he saw how assiduous 
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Charley was, and how kindly Sybil received {to his companion of her rudeness the evening 
the handsome Guardsman’s attentions. Yet he } before, and did not wish to run the risk of bein g 
was of too noble a nature ta do anything unfair, overheard. Ag soon as the others were out of 
such as exposing his rival's real character. On { sight, therefore, he began. 

the contrary, he went quite too fur in the opposite; «Has it not struck you, my fair cousin,” he 


t 
sf 
direction. ‘ Let him have his chance,’ be suid. § eaid, “that you went too far, last night, when 
\ 
\ 
¢ 
3 
t 





«Poor fellow, life has gone hard enough for him, * you made that little speech about Miss Sinclair ? 
in many respects: he has always had tastes above ; if I dv not misjudge you, and I beg your pardon 
his fortune; and though most of his sorrows come ‘ if Ido, you intended her to overhear it. Now, 
from his own conduct, one can’t help pitying } considering that she was my father’s guest, wasn't 
him.’’ Nevertheless, in his heart, Lord Avalon ' it, to say the least, putting us in rather an un- 
knew that Charley was unfit for Sybil, and if the : pleasant position ?”’ 
captain had been anybody but a rival. he would} Lady Yolande turned ou him, her eyes blazing. 
have felt it his duty to hint as much to Lyttleton, t She was always wilful and imperious, and just 
before it was too late. But the chivalry of the « now was less disposed than ever to listen to 
man was such, that, just hecause Charley was his | censure, especially at the expense of Sybil. 
rival, he mistrusted his own impartiality, and { “And who gave you the right to talk to me of 
wouid not interfere. good manners?” she said, stopping, and turning 
Thus it came to pnss that Lord Avalon joined } full on Lord Avalon. “Are you the mouth-picece 
Lady Yolande whenever they all went for a walk, {of this underbred Yankee girl? Has she made 
leaving Sybil to Charley. Of course, the puirs}a fool of you?” 
changed off and on occasionally; but this was { “Lady Yolande—” 
the general state of affsirs. It was so also of} “Don't Lady Yolande me. Just now it waa 
evenings. When matches of billiards were played, : your fair cousin,’ with a tone of intense scorn. 
it was, as we have seen, Lord Avalon and Lady } “ But Lady Yolande, or fair cousin, or whatever 
Yolande on one side, and Charley and Sybil on { else, Pd have you know that I'll speak ag I 
the other. Sometimes, when on rare occasions { please of people. and will not submnit.”’ and here 
Sybil walked or rode with Lord Avalon, and not } she stamped her foot angrily, “to be hectorcd 
with Charley, the young nobleman could hardly } even by Lord Avalon.” And she finished with a 
keep from betraying himself. He had come } mock courtesy. - ; 
near such an utter break-down on the evening} ‘Just as you please,” quictly replicd her 
when he had asked Sybil about her health; forhe { companion. <‘‘If- you -are indifferent to the 
had noticed, for several days, how badly she had } obligntions of your rank—to say nothing of your 
been. looking; and his concern showed itself in { womanhood—my expostulations will be thrown 
his eyes and trembled in his voice. He had been } away. I see I have made a mistake.” 
very angry with Yolande for her insulting speech, ; “Not the first one, either, my lord.” Angry 
and had.evén dilated on it, with some warmth, to ; as she was, she had, in these few moments, taken 
Charley, when the two were nlone together in the} a rapid review of her position, and taken it 
sapien whi after the ladies had retired. - 3 correctly. Between her and Lord Avalon, here 
“¢T shall tell her what I think, to-morrow,” he } after, there could never be possibility of marriace. 
said, “and I wish you would remonstrate with } To burn her bridges behind her would not make 
her also, Charley: it is a point of hqnor with us; ‘ things worse as regarded herself, while it. would 
they are guests here, to say no more.” And} ; give her an opportunity for revengo—a vent-for 
Charicy, who was a gentleman after all, agreed } ‘hor disappointed ambition and her rage: against 





with him, and promised he would speak. fortune. ‘<I may as well say that you have been 
: {making a great mistake, this past winter, in 

XIV. ree 4 : } supposing that I countenanced the plan of our 

CHARLEY'S LOST PROTOCOL. * parents to unite us. It has suited my purposes, 


Tur readcr has begun to suspect, by this time, \ these prat few months, to let the old people go 
that the voice which Sybil overheard was not : on in their delusion: I theught it just as well to 
Lord Avalon's, but-Charley's, and that it was the ‘teach you @ lesson; henee, I have allowed you 
extraordinary resemblance between the two voices, ‘to walk and ride with me, and play the por of 
of which we spoke early in this story, which bad \‘the lover generally. But to marry you,” draw- 
misled her. How this came about, we must now { bing back her skirts, as af his very vicinity wns 
proceed to explain, infectious, ‘ never, never.’ 

Lord Avalon was not sorry when he saw Sybil Lord Avalon gazed at. her in amazement. Was 
and Charley turn back, for he wished to speak ; she insane? Never had he conceived it possivie 
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that any woman, much less a duke’s daughter, / i make a response, so long as he himself only is 
could be such a termagant as this. ‘ insulted. But when a woman is mahgned, it is 
“Oh, you may look,’ she cried. “ You think ‘ ‘ his duty to interfere.” 
because a girl is poor, she can be had for the ask-? As the Lady Yolande had continued on her 
ing. In your eyes, we are all Circassians: stand- { way, he turned, and walked back to the house, 
ing in the market-place, on sale to the highest bid- § where he found Charley strolling up and down 
der. JI have had one pleasure in this farce,” with ; the front, smoking; but, feeling in no mood for 
a bitter laugh: “I have been able to make your ‘ talking, he merely nodded, declined the proffered 
billiard-marker’s daughter properly jealous.” ‘ cigar, and made his way to his own room, there 
* Devil!’’ muttered Lord Avalon, between his ‘to cool down his ruffled spirits. 
teeth, though he had too much control over him-$ The moment he was out of sight, Charley 
self to let the words fraiue themselves aloud, and ‘ started off on a quick walk, in the direction 
go. as yet, to tell her the truth about herself. from which Lord Avalon had come. ‘“ Something 
“ What was it you said? I did not quite hear. : has happened,” he said; “for my lord seemed 
But I’ve no doubt,” with hissing contempt, ‘it : disturbed. He and Yolande have had a quarrel. 
was something insulting. Why don’t you strike ‘ If so, now is my chance. At any rate, she is 
me at once? If 1 was your wife, l’ve no doubt ‘alone, and I will bave the talk with her for 
you'd do it.” } which I've been waiting all the morning.” 
«‘Great heavens, Yolande—”’ It was half an hour, however, before Charley 
‘Don't ‘great heavens’ me, I say. Go to your ‘ found the lady. She had plunged into the wildest 
pert vulgar Yankee girl with your brutal ex- ‘depths of the park, and was discovered, at last, 
clamations: she’s used to them, in the society : sitting on a bank by a little spring, in a deep 
in which she was brought up. Ah, that hits‘ : ‘glen a mile from the house. By this time, her 
you, does it? 1t makes you wince to have your rage had considerably abated. She was, in fact, 
folly exposed. ‘A nice Countess of Glastonbury { beginning to be ashamed of herself. Recalling 
she'll make, by-and-bye, with her cousins coming ‘ some of the things she had said, her checks 
to your house, and putting their feet up in your ; burned, and she almost audibly wished she could 
drawing-room chairs, and smoking rank cigars / ‘recall her words. Often as she had lost control 
at table before the soup is served. You'll’ ’ of her temper, never before had it got so com- 
have to support the whole brood of them. pletely the upper hand. 
They'll settle on you like the locusts of Fgypt.} When she saw Charley hurrying towards her, 
They'll follow you up to London, and accost you $ all exultation, and calling out: “I have found you 
in the Park, with their trousers stuck into their / at last,” something of her irritability returned. 
boots and revolvers in their belts. They'll get} She was in no mood, even for his society. 
drunk with your footmen. They'll ‘keep cee “Go away,” she said, turning her back on 
pany’ with your chambermaids. Perhaps, among / him; ‘I came here to be alone.’ 
them, there'll be some old lover, who’ ]l—” “My dear Yolande,” replied Charley, flinging 
“Stop!” cried Lord Avalon, in a voice of: himself on the turf at her feet, “I oan wait your 
thunder. ‘‘Are you woman or fiend ?”’ + pleasure. Consider yourself alone. Look at this 
He looked so terrible, his voice was so master- ! { bubbling spring,” affecting an air of jecularity, 
ful, that, for e moment, even the haughty Yolande ; “listen to these early birds, smell the hidden 
‘was cowed. But she rallied directly. violets, and, when you have quite finished, and 
“Ah, that’s what you were saying before, only I ? no longer wish to be alone, give me your atten- 
didn't-hear, A fiend,amI? Thank you again,” {tion fora moment: for I have something really 
with a third mocking obeisance. <‘ But, since ; serious to say.” 
your usually serene majesty has lost his temper, $ She burst into a laugh. She was more or less 
it’s time that 1 should go. Ogres, before now, have ’ hysterical, after her stormy interview. She 
devoured poor weak: maidens, (ood-morning.”’ ; turned to Charley, and let her fingers stray, 
That be had at last spoken out was a relief to / almost lovingly, among the short curls of his 
Lord Avalon. That, by speaking promptly and } chestnut hair. 
sternly, he had stopped the utterance of a foul § , You absurd creature, what is it?’ she said. 
slander, he felt to be an act of justice. He; “But it must be nothing worrying. I’ve just 
regretted, indeed, that, as a gentleman, he had ‘ had an angry hour with Avalon, and can’t stand 
been compelled to speak in such a manner to a? much more.” 
lady. +‘ But a woman, when she ceases to be a? ‘I suspected that there had been the devil to 
* woman, ought to have the truth told to her,” he ; pay, in some fashion; for he—that is, Avalon—” 
said. ‘‘A man may listen to insult and never; ‘Say the devil at once—” 
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“Then, that devil of an Avalon,” with a gay{ ‘I would not marry Lord Avalon,” interrupted 
laugh—for he knew now he had nothing to} the other, “if he had millions on millions—if he 
fear from my lord’s suit—‘ passed me, lovking > was the Prince of Wales— 
blacker than any thunder-cloud. So I came } “That settles it, then,” said Charley, “ for that 
away at once to find you, aud bear what was the } means you will marry me. God bless you, dar- 
row, and read you a letter I got this morning.’ 3 ling! I swear to you that I will be a different 

“A letter you got this morning? What have? man.” 

T to do with your letters?” For she divined, by 3 i The Lady Yolande was touched. She felt that 
some curious instinct, that this letter, thus spoken >? she did not deserve this emotion. There was that 
of, was meant as a prelude to a renewed offer; | much good left in her, at least. 

and, though she was uow off with Avalon for; The happy couple lingered long in the secluded 
ever, she was not quite sure she was ready to; glen, and when they returned finally to the 
be on with Charley. ‘I suppose it's from some? house, took a circuitous path, that led past the 
peor girl, whose heart you have broken,” with { old bowling-green at the back of the Louse. By 
a laugh, half nervous, half designed to hide her $ this time, Charley had heard, substantially, the 
embarrassment. $ story of the stormy interview between the Lady 

«You're not so far off,” replied her companion, ’ Yolande and her cousin, though his informant 
taking a letter out from a note-case. “And since | naturally softened down her own conduct as 
you won't go into particulars about your quarrel } much as possible, and by no neans admitted that 
with Avalon—I can sce it has been a quarrel, } she had been ina passion, But Charley was too 
well enough—lI will come to the letter. Yes, it 8} clear-sighted not to suspect the truth, and too 
from one of your sex.”’ The Lady Yolande started, loyal to what he considered “ noblesse oblige” not 


and drew slightly away from bim. ‘Poor old 3 to expostulate with his fiancée for her words the 
girl! I have, I suppose, almost broken her heart, } night before. To soften the reproof as much as 
also. It’s from my maiden aunt—”’ } possible, and to assure Yolande that no latent 


“What? Not Miss Pontefract, that rich old? tenderness for Sybil influenced him, he spoke 
thing, your father’s only sister, who cut him off > more strongly of the latter than otherwise he 
in her will with a shilling? Has she changed ; would, and accused her of what, with all his 
her mind?” } vanity, he knew was not the truth. We know 

“‘ How quick you are at guessing. Yes, that’s? how Sybil chanced to overhear this; and how she 
the whole story. My father offended her, you ; mistook his voice for that of Lord Avalon. 
know, by his marriage. That's an old tale. But 
none of us thought that, under any circum- xv. 
stances, would she leave us a penny. Yet nor THE BOWLING-GREEN AGAIN. 
she writes that she has been watching my career; SYBIL sprang to her fect, with the instinct to 
—they’re the very words—’’ referring to the; fly to the house, and bury herself and her dis- 
letter, “ever since I was at Eton: that blood is; grace from all sight, in the seclusion of her own 
thicker than water, and that she had resolved { chamber. She remembered, however, that she 
to make me her heir when I got my commission ; i would meet the speakers, unless she waited, and 
only that she considered it wiser to wait awhile, ¢ therefore she sank down again in her seat, with 
and see how I turned out. I turned out bad? the look of a hunted hare. 
enough, God knows,” with a bitter laugh, glan- § “Oh! what have I done,” she cried, burying 
cing up at Yolande; ‘though it wasn’t altogether ? > her face in her hands, nnd bursting into tears, 
my fault. Now she writes that she is very sick, { « what have I done to bring on me this shame and 
and that she fears it is a mortal illness. She is? humiliation?” 
lonely, she eays—poor thing, I honestly pity She was startled by an approaching step. 
her—and wishes to see me. If T will come, she} which she recognized without looking up. Could 
will forgive and forget, aud I shall be her heir.} the earth have opened and swallowed her, she 
And now,” reaching up, and taking Yolande’s ; would have been only too glad. But escape there 
hand, ‘it only remains for you to say you will’ was none. It was Lord Avalon approaching. 
be my wife, dear, and I shall be the happiest of} He bad put the crowning touch to his perfidy, 
men. I could not go until I had seen you, } she said to herself, by seeking her while he was 
though there was a train just after breakfast, still flushed with the parting kiss of Lady 
within an hour of my receiving the letter. This, § Yolande. He had seen her emotion also. In 
you know, puts a different face on everything. { every way she was degraded. 

I shall be a Compunalinely: rich man, and, though } + But Sybil was brave. She rose proudly to her 
not as rich as Avalon— } feet. 
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“«To what am I indebted,’ she said, coldly and 
haughtily, drawing her figure up to its full 
height, ‘for this, this—intrusion 7” : 

Lord Avalon regarded her with ill-concealed 2 
surprise, 2s we, who know all, are aware he well ? 
night. Sybil returned his gaze with one of calm ; 
contempt. Gradually the color flushed into his 
bronze cheek, and was seen extending even to” 
his torcbend, as he took off his hat. 

“J—I beg pardon,’ he stammered. 


é 


‘ 

“1 was ¢ 

not aware—I did not intend any intrusion.” < 
‘Lhe sound of his own voice seetned to give him i 
courage, and his embarrassment disappeared as > 
he went on: “TI came, in fact. expressly to see > 
you, hoping to find you here, in what I know ° 
was your favorite seat. : 
bad news. 


IT hope you have had no} 
It—it distresses me,” again becoming ‘ 
embarrassed, as she shot an angry annihilating 
glance at him, ‘to see you in this way.” ; 

Sybil gave him a withering look, and was?! 
turning away, without reply, when he interposed. $ 

“Pardon me again,’’ he said. 
dear Miss Sinclair’ 

She faced around on him at this. 


“A moment, my } 


\ 
} 
“My dear 3 
Miss Sinclair!’ she repented, with infinite mock- 
ery. ‘Isn't it time to have done with this | 
duplicity 2” 

“ Duplicity 2?” 

“Yes, duplicity !”” ; 

“You amaze me. If it had been any other, 3 
this might not be so unexpected. But you!” } 

«And why not 1?) Do you suppose, because } 
an American girl is not ‘born to the purple,’ as 
you all think you yourselves are, that she does } 
not feel an insult as keenly as your own sisters 3 
would, or hasn’t the spirit to resent it?’ 3 

Poor Sybil had come very near brenking down 3 
towards the closo of this sentence, but rallied, § 
and finished it bravely; os Lord Avalon full : 


in the fhee. 
“Insult 2”? he said, more astonished and per} 
plexed than ever. > 
“Yes, insult. I suppose even the short } 


memory of one of your sex can remember for } 
five minutes; and it is not five minutes since { 
I heard you speak of my poor self in terms of § 
iasult.”” 

Lord Avalon looked at her as if he thought $ 
she had taken leave of hér senses. He had just? 
passed through a stormy interview with Lady 3 
Yolande, in which reproaches without number } 


had been heaped upon him; but he was aware lon, not blind to her altered manner. 


that the fair accuser knew her charges to be un- } 
just—that she spoke only in the thouyhtlessness ¢ 
of ungoverned passion. But here he saw it was i 
diferent. Whatever was the cause of Syhbil's < 
conduct, it was, in her opinion, a reasonable one. } 





‘only have not, within five minutes, 


‘ nonsense. 


{a women. 


you myself.” 
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caren 


{ Some dreadful misapprehension was at the boitum 
, of her words. 


The sobs which he had henrd, as 
he came up, were sobs of real distress, not of 
mere anger only. 

“Ag heaven is my judge,” he cried, “I not 
spoken of 
you in terns of insult, but [never have; and,” 
with emphasis, ‘it would be impossible for me 
to do it—” 

“It is time,” interrupted Sybil, “to end this 
T have heard that, in England, a man 


tean still be considered a gentleman, no matter 
> how many falsehoods he tells a woman—no matter 


how base his whole conduct towards her. Will 


> you please to let me pass ?’” 


For Sybil having made a movement as if to 
leave him, he had quietly interposed his person 


.in her path. 


“No,” he said, firmly. ‘You must pardon 
me. I do not belong to the class of men you 


‘ speak of: I consider a gentleman owes it to him- 


self as well as to her to protect and not defame 
Yet I also think a man has rights 
which a woman is bound to respect, and that 
one of these is that he shall not be coudenmed 
unheard,” 

« Well,” said Sybil, coolly, and resolved, since 
he stood in her way, not to make a scene of it, 
but to brave him down, ‘‘ what have you to say 
for yourself? JT am curious to sce how far his 
self-sufficiency will carry a man.” 

Lord Avalon bit his lip. Even his patience 
was almost exhansted. Yet the spirit which the 
girl showed made him admire her all the more. 

“Twill be explicit,” he said. * You tell me 


that less than five minutes ago I insulted you. 


When was it? And how?” 

For the first time during this interview Sybil 
began to have misgivings. Was it possible that 
a guilty man could he so persistent? Conld he 
speak with auch an air of innocence? Could he 


SJook her so unflinchingly, so fearlessly, in the 


face? She ran over hastily in her mind all that 
she had heard of him, as well as all she had 
seen; and it gave but one testimony, and that 
was in his favor. 

«J—J—” and now her voice faltered, “ heard 
She twisted her fingers nervously 
as she spoke, and her eye, after a desperate 
rally, fell before his. 

<<That is simply impossible,” cried Lord Ava- 
“T have 
but this instant left the honse— 

“Tt was here—on the other side of the hedge, 
IT mean,” stammered Sybil, her embarrassment 
increasing; “you were with—Lady Yolande.” 

She had hardly uttered these words, before a 
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suspicion of the truth flashed upon her. The 
similarity of voice between Lord Avalon and 
Charley, which she had noticed the first time 
she met the latter; the half-smothered tones, the 
result of the intervening hedge; but most of all, 
Lord Avalon’s incredulity: these flashed on her 
puzzled brain as Hizhtuing flashes on a dark and 
confused night, bringing every outline of the 


landscape into instant and intense relief. She ; 
felt as if she should sink to the ground with this’ 


new shume. For, if her suspicion was correct, 


it was not Lord Avalon who had insulted her, : 


but she who had insulted him. 

The solution of the mystery darted across Lord 
Avalon at the same instant. 
too, a thrill of unspeakable rapture. For did 








It brought with it, 5 


‘at your mistake. The resemblance between 
, Charley's voice and mine is really miraculous— 
unfortunately so, it seems.” He spoke as if 
2 thinking aloud only, and without any reprvach. 

“Qh, Lord Avalon!" sobbed Sybil again. 

“T had hoped, dear,” how the word, so lov- 
ingly dwelt on, thrilled through every nerve of his 
‘ hearer, ‘that you knew me too well to be misled, 
eveu in this way. [had hoped—” 

‘Lord Avalon, Lord Avalon,” cried Sybil, 
‘impetuously, taking her hands from her face, 
: and looking imploringly at him, “have mercy.” 
i Then she buried her eyes again in that’ shelter, 
sand sobbed more passionately than ever, as if 
‘ashamed of this sudden outburst. 

; ‘The beuch was a rustic one, large enough for 


not this indignation prove that Sybil took more: two persons, and Lord Ayglon’s answer was to 
interest in him than in @ mere acquaintance? } take the seut beside Sybil, slip hig arm around 
If he had really spoken insolently of her, her » her waist, and draw her gently toward him. She 


5 
5 


anger would be in proportion to her affection for } 
him. No wonder, then, she had blazed out so. } 
Her indignation, though misconceived, had been ° 
the rigitteous indiguation of outraged self-respect, 
and her severest words now seemed to her hearer 
only what the occasion had demanded. 

“Tt was Charley, not I,’ he cried, making 
prisoner of the poor little fingers, that were ; 
working so nervously. “I saw him, in the: 
distance, with Yolande, as I came here; and : 
they were walking slowly from this direction, { 
Why, there they are now.” } 

He pointed, as he spoke, to an opening in the’ 
hedge, on the other side of the bowling-green, ; 
that was used as un entrance from the back of: 
the house, which it almost directly faced. Lord 3 
Avalon had not approached in that way, but by 
@ smaller gute, so to speak, half-way down, on 
the left. 

Sybil looked, and saw the Lady Yolande lean- 
ing on Charley's arin. She was looking up into ° 


only faintly resisted. Her sobs grew less violent. 

“ Dearest,”’ he said, softly, “there is no need 
for mercy, unless indeed for me. Your mistake 
was natural, so was your indignation. Don't you 
know that I love you? At one time, I had 
alinost begun to hope; but after the fire, you 
changed; and here at Avalon, you have avoided 
me, till I began to think it was Charley you—” 

“Oh, no, no!’ cried Sybil, eagerly, shaking 
her head. 

“Then may I hope? dust a little?” 

For one moment, che looked up at him, flushed 
a rosy-red, and then buried her face on his 
broad shoulder, while he drew her ciuser and 
closer to Lim. 





XVI. 
CONCLUSION. 
Wat more have we to tell? With the usual 
blindness of sisters—at least, of all who are not 
match-makers—HKthel had never had a suspicion 


his face, and he down into hers, and both were so ; that Lord Avalon was in love with Sybil, or that 
occupied that they did not observe they were { Sybil cared for him in return, What was her 
being seen. ‘Their pace was so slow, that : astonishment, therefore, when, some two hours 
there would have been just sufficient time for two ! after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
persons, walkiug no faster, to go from her side of ? Sybil rushed into her chamber, where she sat 
the grcen to where they now were, but no more. ‘ alone reading, and, flinging herself on her 
Conviction was as sudden as it was complete. } knees at Mrs, Lyttleton’s feet, burst into tears. 
“Ob, Lord Avalon!’ cried Syhil, snatching { Instinct told) Ethel, however, that they were 
away her hands before he diviued her purpose, ; happy tears. She leaned down, stroked the 
and covering her face with them, ‘can you forgive : girl’s hair, and kissed her. 
me? But indeed, indecd—the voice” } “What is it, dear?’’ she said, kindly. 
She broke down utterly. Vivleut sobs agitated “Oh! I am the happiest girl alive,’ Sybil 
her whole frame. She sank helplessly iato the ; cried, in a tone half laughter, half tears, flash- 
seat, in front of which she had been standing. jing one look up at her sister, and then burying 
“JT do not wonder, now that I understand all,” { her blushing face again in Ethel’s lap.“ You 
said Lord Avalou, bending over her, and speak-/ always said that, next after Lyttleton, he was 
ing in his tenaderest tones, ‘I do uot wonder ; the noblest man living.” 
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The truth flashed on the elder sister as by ajone! She was my grandfather's favorite and 
revelation. There was no need to mention who ; only daughter, and he left her a large part of 
‘che’ was. Ethel smiled to herself at the quick i the unentailed estates. They say a disappoint- 
appropriation of the pronoun. ‘ There is but one § ment in early life soured her temper. 1 am glad 
for her, as for all of us,” she said to herself, with ; Charley is to have her fortune, and that you are 
a happy look of introspection. Aloud, she said: 3 to share it with him. Accept my good wishes 
“Yes, my child; Lord Avalon is as noble in char- { once more.” 
acter as he is by rank: I could not have wished The duke took the announcement, which came 
for a better fate for you. Dear as you are to! by letter, less philosophically. It was he, in 
me, I can surrender you cheerfully to him—yes, reality, who had been the front and head of the 
thankfully.” And she fondly stroked the beau- plot to unite Avalon and Yolande. He was 
; 

















tiful hair. ambitious, and wished to see his daughter a 
“T ain so glad—so glad,’ murmured Sy hils countess, and he had little faith in Charley. 
“Oh! you have been a second mother to me,’’ ; But the duchess was more resigned. 
rising, und flinging her arms about her sister's / “You take too gloomy a view of it, Duke,” 
neck. ‘If you had not approved, it would have ; she said. ‘Yolande is my daughter, and there- 
broken my LenS | fore I can hardly be considered a severe judge 
“My dear,” said Ethel, softly, and almost} of her; and yet, her haughty temper, her want 
solemnly, ‘you know that for Lord Avalon I‘ ‘ of control, and her intense gelf-will, would have 
have always felt the affection of a sister for a; made s marriage with Avalun a great risk. I 
brother, and I feel now as if God had been very { never, as you know, was enthusiastic for it. 
good to me that Avalon is to be a brother in ; Charley has less character, and will let her go 
name also.” } her own way sooner than lave difficulty; and 
An hour before this, Lady Folunde had gone | that,” with a shrug of her plump and still pretty 
to the earl. She suspected Lord Avalon would ; shoulders, “is the best we can hope for her, I 
propose to Sybil and be accepted, and she was $ fear.” 
determined to announce ber own engagement; The earl had scarcely recovered from his sur 
in advance. ‘It shall not be said,” she thcught, ° prise, after the interview with the Lady Yolande, 
“that he jilted me.” It was arranged, too, that; when his son came in. At the tale he had to 
she, not Charley, should write to her parents. { tell, the old nobleman was even more astonished ; 
“T can do more with them than you can,” she ; for Avalon and his cousin had been together so 
declared; “you go and make it all right with } much, that the earl had feared his Leir would feel 
your great-aunt. Don’t, for heaven's sake, miss ' Yolande’s engagement keenly. “Bless my soul,” 
the train.” So, while Charley prepared for his ; he cried, ‘how blind I have heen. I thought it 
departure, she sought her uncle. She found him? was you and Yolande, and Charley and Miss 
in the library, discussing English and American ; Sinclair; and now I’m told it's just the reverse. 
politics—a subject of which he was very fond— ; You ask for my consent? Of course, I consent. 
with Mr. Lyttleton, The latter rose at once. ! I had a prejudice once against American girls. I 
‘‘T have come to ask for your congratulations,” ; had read the story of ‘Daisy Miller,’ by that 
she said to her uncle, ag soon as the other had : fellow—what d’ye call him ?—Jenkins, or James, 
left the room; and then she told her story. or some such hourgeois name; but I find now 
The earl was both surprised and disappointed ; ( what the really well-bred American woman is: 
but more the former than the latter. He had just perfection. Truth is, Avalon,” he said, with 
seen little comparatively of Yolande—at least in- ; emotion, “I never had a daughter; it has been 
timately, before this visit to Avalon—and she had : the disappointment of my life; and often, since 
here shown traits of character which perplexed | Miss Sinclair has been here, 1 have sighed and 
and annoyed him. Tie had begun to doubt even wished I had one like her.” 
whether he and the duke had not made a mis-; The Easter party broke up. two days after, as 
take—whether she and Lord Avalon were really | ' had been arranged from the first. Before that, 
fitted for each other. It was with a sense of } however, came a letter from Charley. announcing 
relief, therefore, that he heard her—at least after ; his great-aunt’s death: he had arrived just in 
the first astonishment was over. Resides, it was ; time to receive her blessing and close her eyes. 
part of his equable character to accept accom-/In a subsequent letter, he wrote that she had 
plished facts. j Te him her entire estate—tying it up, for his 
“TI congratulate you most heartily,” he said, $ ; lifetime, however, so that he could not spend the 
“dear Yolande. Dear me, so my old aunt is j principal, a provision which Charley had the good 
dying? A long life, and, I fear, not a happy ; sense to approve. ‘For I am no end of a spend- 
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thrift, as long as I have the money,” he said; { “We are here at last, my dear,” said the fair 
“temptation is too much for me: I’m glad, 3 ; correspondent, “after two such lovely months in 
especially for Yolande’s sake, that the dear old} } Ezypt ag defy description. You must see the 
lady touk such care to protect me from myself.” Pyramids, and Thebes, and Phile for yourself, 
What a happy summer that was, which followed, } however: no words can tell their solemn beauty, 
for Sybil and Avalon. For now that they were to} nor the charm of the ‘lotus-eating life’ of the 
be married, the latter naturally joined the travel-} Nile. Oh, the splendor of the after-glow, the 
ing-party, and accompanied them tothe Continent, 3 purple glory of the night. But even Egypt 
when they left London in June. Ethel and her} hardly affected me as much as Rome does. When 
husband were still lovers, and their presence did ; I go to the Coliseum, I cannot help seeing that 
not interfere with the others. The Rhine, the} the old Pagan civilization, with much that was 
Swiss lakes, the Alps from the Jura to Chamouni, beautiful and poetical in it, wns, after all, sensual 
were all visited in turn. To the last year of her! and brutal at the core, and that it culminated in 
life, Sybil will recall that blissful tour. this blood-stained amphitheatre. Christianity, 
The Lyttletons returned to America late in} on the contrary, finds its highest expression in 
August, sailing a month sooner than they had} churches and hospitals. What a difference! 
intended, in consequence of Sybil's approaching } Contrast the chanting of the litany and psalms 
wedding. For Lord Avalon could not be per-?} with the roar and exultation of spectators at a 
suaded to wait longer than October, and accord-} martyrdom. Then the beauty of the landscape, 
ingly he followed them to the United States, u} apart from its associations even. Flowers are 
few weeks later. The ceremony took place in} everywhere. The air is as balmy as that of Para- 
the little church under the shadow of the blue} dise. You hear the lark singing. far up out of 
hills of southeastern Pennsylvania, and the} ; sight, as you drive on the Campagna. At night 
officiating clergyman, as in Ethel’s case, was the ; the plash of fountains, that never ceaxes, soothes 
Rev. Mr. Sinclair, the father of the bride. you to sleep. But alag, what they call the modern 
The happy couple left for Europe, immediately ; improvements are fast destroying the Rome of the 
after the ceremony. They spent a fortnight, on } artist and poet. Oh! how glad Iam that we got 
landing, at Exmoor Castle, the almost princely: here before it was entirely ‘white-washed,’ as 
seat of the earl, in Devonshire; and then pro- Story has it, in his little anecdote, you remember. 
ceeded to the Continent, intending to winter on} Next winter, you must come out here; and then 
the Nile, and reach Rome, on their return, ; Avalon says he'll hire a palace, so that we may 
towards the first of March. Part of a letter, } all live together; and we'll be as happy, dearest, 
written at the Italian capital, by Sybil to Ethel, as the day is long.” 
will close this ‘‘true eventful history.” } (THE END.] 
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Now. really, I think this quite charming, 
This gay little leap-year affair! 

Although it ia rather alarming 
To see the girls’ self-assured air, 

Town Tam somewhat delighted, 
They grect me with smiles sweet and bland, 


No matter: to ask me she's certain; 
Confound the provoking niischance ! 
Tlean, unconcerned, ‘gninst the curtain, 

Sho passes with never a glance. 


There's glitter, and crush, and displaying 


No danger that I shall be slighted; 
My programme's so much in demand, 


That elender brnnette, tall and queenly— 
But blue makes ber look like a fright— 
Has written her mune most serenely. 
L think I remember the night 
She danced with that stranger, ao floetly, 
The waltz she had promised to me, 
Then said she'd forgotten completely! 
T'll play the same game, she will see, 


At last ehe iy coming—the beauty 
For whom I have waited in vain; 

But pehaw! T forget it’s my duty 
Indifference utter to feign. 


Of all that is costly and rare, 
As past me the waltzers ure swaying ; 
But yet Tam plunged in despair. 
Though oft to the music entrancing 
I whirl in the throng o’er and o’er, 
With wall-flowers alone Tam dancing ; 
This thing is a horrible bure. 


Now, as I sit quietly dreaming 
O’or puffs of a frngrant cigar, 
T surely ani right in esteeming 
That party was carried too far. 
Of course it was novel and pleasant; 
But I, for myself, fain would choose: 
I vow that, at least for the present, 
All leap-yeur affairs Ill refuse, 


MATTIE’S 


RETURN. 





BY LUCY Cc. 


PLEASANTS. 





Ir was the day of the circus in W——, a well-} 
known Western town, Since dawn the vans! 
and the animals had been pouring into the place, : 
and the inhabitants had manifested that excite- 5 
ment which only a circus in a drowsy little } 
village can inspire. ‘ 

Among the crowd about the door, at the 
beginuing of the afternoon exhibition, was a 
disheveled unkempt distracted-louking woman, 
who seemed greatly attracted by a flaming pic- 
ture on the outside of one of the booths denom- 
inated “side-shows.’” "It represented an  enor- 
mously fat woman, with a quantity of light hair 
sticking out around her head to such an extent 
that a bushel-basket could not have contained it. 

“Yhat looks mightily like my Mattie,” she 
observed, with 
lengthy inspection. 


an air of conviction, after a! 
“Can you tell me, sir” } 
touching a man in front of her upon the shoul- } 
der, *¢ who that lady is?” i 
“Yos, mvam,” replied the man, without turn- 
ing around: “that is the famous Madame Catta- 3 
rina Poliatopski, the Albino wonder of the world. 
That lady, madam,” raising bis voice as he went | 
on, * fattened one hundred and eighty-five pounds 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty; and 
her hair, madam, instead of growing down, like 
yours and mine, grows outward, and, upon being ; 
pressed or smoothed down, immediately flies ; 
back to its original position, She was discovered } 
living in the wilds of Australia, and subsisting | 


entirely upon rice. She has been brought, at} 
> 


enormous expense, across the country, and is, 
without donht, the fattest lady ever born to live.”’ 

He paused, out of breath, and she who had } 
provoked this tirade rejoined, with the air of: 
one whose convictions cannot be shaken by : 
external evidence: ; 

& She looks very much like my Mattie. Tshall 
have it sifted to the bettom, for I don't believe a? 
word about Australia. The mayor of Minneapolis 
has the papers, as well as the clothes she wore 


>on the walk back. 


her mind by the figure of a dashing equestrienne, 
and she, in her turn, was succeeded by an agile 
The venders of 
peanuts, and the purveyors of ‘long cool drinks,” 
known as “strawberry-lemonade,”” and earnestly 
recommended as being “only five a glass,”’ failed 
to divert her attention for a moment. 

She had attended every circus for years, with 
no better result than this. Soon atter Mattie’s 
disappearance, when her insanity had become 
an accomplished fact, she had been sent to an 
asylum; but, after a fair trial, was discharged as 
incurable. 


performer upon the trapeze. 


She was harmless enough, except for a pro- 
pensity for consulting lawyers, which inspired 
them, in time, with such terror, that they would 
fly precipitately at ber approach. The naughty 
school-children jeered at her for the sake of 
hearing her scold. The good ones avoided ber, 
and tried to propitiate her with presents of 
cast-off clothing for her neglected little children, 
Her husband, a kind-hearted easy man, despair- 
ing of comfort at home, sought consolation at 
the saloons—to such good purpose, that one day 
a runaway team kuocked him down and ran 
over him, thereby ending his troubles for ever. 

One day, a circus came to a town five miles 
away. Mrs. Phipps, as usual, was in attendance. 
She was caught in a pouring rain on the way 
thither, and exposed to the fierce heat of the sun 
She was quite ill from the 
effects of the expedition, and those who knew 


‘her best found her more flighty than ever. 


During the winter, the inhabitants were elec- 
trified by the arrival of a ‘‘variety-show.’? The 
performers “pat up” at the principal hotel, and 
their appearance and manners made quite a stir 


Sin the sleepy little town, half the time snowed 


up by the arctic storms which swept down from 
Canadian wastes, 

The leading-lady of the troupe—a pretty crea- 
‘ture, who did not take the trouble in the day to 


when she was taken away. I have the hest legal} wash from her face the paint which the foonights 
advice, and [shall leave no stone unturned. If} required—sat at a small table in the long dining- 


these cirens-people have got her, ] shall come the 


Trojan war upon them sooner than give her up.” 


Poor Mrs. Phipps sat anxiously through the 
performance, without coming to a definite con- 
clusion with regard to the lost Mattie. The 
image of the fat woman was obliterated from 


(328) 


‘ room, with the manager of the troupe. 

“What's the matter with you?” be said, at 
: last. «You've been acting like a wax-work ever 
‘ since we left Chicago.” 

> The young lady laughed, as she affectedly peeled 
; her orange. “1 am approaching the scenes of my 
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nativity,” she replied, with a travic wave of her | night she acted badly. Her dancing was with- 

hand. “Did you not know that lam Ethelberta, : out expression. The usual applause was lacking, 

the + Long-Lost Child of The Prairie’ ?” * «and the manager was vexed. “ What has put her 
Aresdy Jaugh from the good-humored mana- : out of sorts!” he said. 

ger rewarded this attempt at wit. When the! But suddenly, in the midst of it all, rang out 

laugh had subsided, she beckoned the waiter-girl, . the cry of “ Fire !? 

and asked her a question that made her stare. {The tactory-whistles, choked by frost, shrieked 


“Is there a person in town named Mrs. . it hoarsely; the church-bells clanged it crisply ; 


Phipps!" she said. : >the hurrying feet of men beat it out upon the 
“Do you mean,” replied the wuiter-girl, “the © snow with muted emphasis. In a few minutes 
crazy Mrs. Phipps?” ' » ¢the hall was deserted, and the actress, in her 


“ls she crazy?’ The actress started, as she : ‘tulle and spangles, paused with the song upon 
said this, and grew a little pale under her rouge. ‘her lips. Then ghe caught the excitement, slipped 
“ Law, yes. Whenever she goes by, the boys on a heavy cloak, which she found hanging in the 
holler out: “Gld Mrs. Phipps, chase her till she : vestibule, and buckled around her ankles the 
skips,’ and a lot more. I don’t know the rest, {straps of a palr of arctic overshves. 
but itinakes her awful mad.” } The air was full of shouts and cries. The snow 
“ Where does she live?” } was red from the glare of the sky. She ran 
“Saine old place she always has lived. First : swiftly down the street, uutil she found herself 
corner below the- post-office, after you leave the } in the inidst of the throng. 
main street.” 3 The swaying crowd and the fantastic light of 
The speaker looked curiously at her interlocu- : the fire had so changed the aspect of the piace 
tor, When she answered Uns. ‘The actress rather ‘that she did not recognize it. 
abruptly rose and left the dining-reom, i Never mind that old rattle-trap,”” shouted a 
That night, after tea, on her way to the hall { loud voice. “ Play on the next houses. If the 
where the representation was to be given, the? wind takes them to-night, good-bye to the town.” 
actress found out the corner where Mrs. Phipps : ! A shower of water from the hose upon the next 
lived, and, creeping up to the window, pressed < ‘ roof obeyed this command. A child's seream rang 
her face against the pane. By the dim light of; out sharply; but‘nobody heard or heeded it: 
the lamp upon the table, she saw that the rvom : nobody, except the actress, who, in @ man’s hat 
was dirty and squalid. The children were ‘ ‘and ulster, stood unnoticed among the men. 


huddled together in a group around the broken { “What is it?’ she asked, reaching the child 


atove. The indistinct tigure of a woman lay upon / with a swift atvide. 
a bed in the corner. Accustumed, herself. to a} «« Mother's in there,” gasped the stnall creature, 
sort of tawdry splendor, this actual misery almost + scarcely able to articulate. Her small face was 
affrightel the spectator. Directly there was a’ distorted with anguish, as she pointed to the 
change in the aspect of the room. A small old- i upper windows, briiliant in the flames. A fireman, 
looking child was putting some food upon the 3 just arrived, saw the gesture, und instantly 
table. ‘The woman on the bed had risen and was : divined the situation. 
pinning a shaw] around her. “Mrs. Phipps!’ he ejaculated. “Good Lord, 
“Where are you going, mother?” she heard ; she’s as crazy as a loon!’ 
this wizened mite of a child say. , He rushed into the burning house, and up the 
“Tm a-goin’ to see the show,”’ said the woman. : crumbling stair. Somehody followed, close at his 
“(7 think likely your sister Mattie may be there. : heels; but he did not turn to see who it was. In 
I seen a picture down town that looked like her. {an upper room, kneeling beside an old trunk, 
I have the dockyments from the mayor.” i with a doll and a few picture-buoks in her hands, 
“Well, it’s tuo cold, to-night, for you to go out, ¢ they found Mrs. Phipps. 
with that congh,” said the child, sharply and: “T thought I would try and save Mattie’s 
decisively. As she spoke, she pushed her mother | things,” she observed, louking up with a simile. 
down upon the bed, and unfastened the shawl.’ “She will want them when she comes back, if 
Small as she was, she seemed endowed with ; the mayor of Minneapolis—” 
premature wisdom and experience. “John Henry} But the fireman did not wait to hear more. 
ean go.’ she added, authoritatively. ‘Here. ) We canght her up in. his arms, and rushed, 
Joun Henry, put on your cap, and go aronnd to} through the flame and smoke, down the stairs; 
the show. 1 guess they’ll let yon go in witout >and somehody, following close at his heels, Hei 
any ticket, if you say Mrs. Phipps sent you.” : ap the doll and the “History of Cock me 
The actress shrauk away as he came out. That | they fell to the door. 
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It was all over. The rickety little house was;to whom the diseased fancy of the sufferer 
burned to the ground. The buildings adjacent : imagined Mattie’s welfare intrusted. 
were defaced and discolored by water and smoke. } The poor girl covered her face with her hands, 
The snow, melted and trampled, lay black and } to hide the blush which covered it. 
hideous upon the wooden sidewalks and the + «Oh! not an angel,’ she murmured, and sank 
frozen road. Mrs. Phipps had been carried into} upon her knees beside the bed in an agony of 
the hotel, whose inmates were greatly blessed in \ penitence, striving with prayer to shut out the 
thus having one sensation to tread so closely upon i rambling words, which betrayed, unconsciously, 
the heels of another. She lay upon a bed in the } the suffering her folly had occasioned. 
actress's room, apparently fast asleep. She did; Presently, a knock sounded upon the door. 
not understand what had happened, and it was {When she answered it, she found the manager 
probable she never would: for she had been very ; standing upon the threshold. 
strangely affected when Mattie, kneeling before “We start at six, in the morning,” he said. 
her, had, with tears and sobs, declared herself {‘* Hadn't you better get some rest?” 
to be the long-lost child. A physician had given § She shook her head without speaking. 
the invalid a sedative. and pronounced her situ- ‘ “You are going, ain’t you?’’ with a touch of 
ation to be a very critical one. She lay now : misgiving. 
unconscious. { «1 cannot.” 

The lamp was turned low, and so placed that { ‘‘ You will lose your place.” 
its rays were shielded from the patient's face. { She smiled a little sad smile, and said: 
The room was very warm, and the wood-stove “I cannot go: my duty is here. I have done 
made a ernckling throbbing sound. The actress ; with the stage for ever.” 
had thrown aside her heavy cloak, and now sat, Her story got out. She did not want friends: 
half dozing. in the dress she had worn at the { who, partly from kindness, and partly from other 
theatre, with her long golden hnir loose and ; reasons, came to see the heroine of this sad tale. 
falling around her. She heard the patient stir; ‘They did what they could for the orphans, 
and gpenk, and went towards her. But her talk : securing them homes among people who consid- 
was rambling and disconnected—a vague babble ; ered their services an equivalent for their food and 
about Mattie and the angels; the confused speech ‘ clothing; afid when Mattie went away, she took 
of those who, upon the border-land of life, see: with her the care-worn little sister, with a vow 
visions of a happier shore. Yet a lump came ;that she would fill the place to her of their 
into the watcher’s throat when those eyes, fever- «dead mother, and bring childhood back to her, if 
ishly bright, fixed themselves upon her face; and ; possible. And this vow, amid many mutations 
she felt herself identified, not as the erring, the ‘ of fortune, and many difficulties in her new 
runaway child, but as one of those angelic beings : career to overcome, she has religiously kept. 











LOVE. 
BY LENA CARB. 

Lit is sweet ! Oh, little bird! 

All its blossoms cluster round my feet, All winter long your song I’ve heard. 
And my heart is singing all day long, Oh, that thrilling happy soug, 

Pulsing its joy in voiceless sung. Down in my heart all winter lung! 

Oh, life is sweet! Oh, little bird! 

Complete | Heart-stirred ! 

Oh, spring-time rare! And this is love: 

You warmed my heart when wintor chilled the air, The choicest gift sent from above. 
And tinged my life with rory glow, The one foretaste of heavenly bliss, 
When all the world was under snow, That God vouchsates to worlds like this, 

Oh, spring-time rare ! Sent from above, 

So fair! This love! 

Oh, lovely flowers! Twin heart of mine, 

TMeavy with fragrance in your sunny bowers, The tendrils of our souls entwine, 
Smile in my face an answering smile, No other joy was ever half so sweet, 

To those that fill my heart the while, No love could make life so complete, 

Oh, lovely flowers! Twin heart of mine, 


In showers! As thine! t 


